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The Church in the Gospels 


If it was the intention of Christ to establish a Church, we natu- 
rally expect to find indications of this purpose in the records that 
report His teachings and actions. If nothing in the Gospels sug- 
gests that Christ contemplated the foundation of a religious 
society, then indeed we would have to conclude with our adver- 
saries that the concept of a Church was foreign to the mind of Our 
Lord, and that the idea originated in the minds of the Apostles. 
That the Infant Church immediately took on the form of a strictly 
organized society, we have seen; but we must now inquire 
whether this development was envisioned and planned by Christ 
Himself, or whether it was due merely to external and accidental 
circumstances which had not entered into the mind of the Lord. 
However, it will not be difficult to prove that from the very 
beginning of His public ministry Christ entertained the idea of 
instituting a society which was to carry on His work of teaching 
and sanctifying humanity to the end of time. 

Without entering into a long etymological discussion, let us es- 
tablish the meaning of the word ‘“‘church,”’ or better of its Latin 
equivalent, ‘‘ecclesia.’”” The word is derived from the Greek and 
was made familiar to the Jews by the Septuagint. To the Greeks 
it was an assembly of the citizens summoned by the crier, the 
legislative assembly. To the Jews it is an assembly, a convoca- 
tion, a community. To both alike the word connoted visible 
organic unity. In no sense is the word an invention of St. Paul, 
who has merely brought to light its implications and fuller sig- 
nificance. The Lord uses the term, and when He uses it He 
understands it as expressive of social structure. 

The actions of Christ in this matter speak very clearly. From 


the first Christ attached to Himself a number of disciples, who are 
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separated from the rest of the people and tend more and more to 
form a distinct social body, selected by Christ for a special mission. 
These disciples receive an exclusive training for the work for 
which they have been singled out. Twelve among the disciples 
occupy a unique position, and represent a unit which retains its 
identity throughout the life of Christ and perdures after the 
death of the Lord. To these same Apostles the Master addresses 
Himself after His Resurrection. Apart from the teaching of 
Christ this line of action is very significant. Well, therefore, 
Dr. J. H. Maude remarks: ‘‘For the present it is enough to call 
attention to the fact that, aside from any special saying or com- 
mission, the general course of Christ’s procedure not only tended 
to produce a society, but provided what is a necessary condition 
of the effectiveness and permanence of a society—the nucleus of 
an organization.”! If the germ of a society already existed, we 
readily understand that Christianity immediately after the Resur- 
rection takes on organized form, whereas otherwise we would 
have expected an intervening period of indecision and confu- 
sion. 

The Church, then, is not foreign to the Gospels, but we discover 
it there as an integral part of Christ’s purpose. No other inter- 
pretation can be put on the action of Christ in selecting the Twelve 
and associating them with Him in such close intimacy; patently 
He intended them to continue His own mission and to step into 
His own place when He returned to the Father. Only they share 
the full treasures of His divine wisdom, and only to them are dis- 
closed the profound mysteries of His teachings, while to others the 
Lord speaks in parables. Already during His life they are sent 
forth to teach, and are richly endowed with His own miraculous 
powers; this temporary mission served as appropriate apprentice- 
ship for the great final sending forth which was to come after His 
Resurrection. As a matter of fact, the brief span of time which 
Christ was to spend among mortal men stood in no proportion to 
the great task for which He had come into the world. In the 
selection of the Twelve He makes provision for the continuance of 
His work. They are to be His representatives and to act in His 
name and with His authority. 

1 “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels’? (New York City), s. v. Church. 
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The Words of Christ 

The purpose of Christ, clearly enough indicated by His actions, 
becomes increasingly clear by His explicit statements. There 
are His frequent references to a Kingdom which He came to an- 
nounce and establish. Though spiritual, this Kingdom was to 
have an outward embodiment and a real unity; for “‘ifa kingdom be 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a house 
be divided against itself, that house cannot stand.’’* Christ’s 
Kingdom was not identical with Israel, since it has its own rite of 
initiation, and since in strong contrast with Judaism it was univer- 
sal in scope and not bound up with any particular race or nation. 

Christ provided an authority and government for His Kingdom. 
His Kingdom was to be the Kingdom of Truth, and therefore He 
established a teaching authority. It was to be a Kingdom of 
Grace, and therefore He established a sacred ministry. It was 
to be a Kingdom of Holiness, and therefore He established a rule 
of discipline. The triple authority is unequivocally expressed in 
the final words of Christ to His Apostles: ‘Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’’® 

This power is Christ’s own power, which He has received from 
His Heavenly Father and which He alone can confer on others: 
“And Jesus coming, spoke to them, saying: ‘All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations.’’’ ‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you... 
Amen, amen, I say to you, he that receiveth whomsoever I send, 
receiveth Me; and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent 
Me.’’* ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me.’’> Truly, then, the Twelve teach and rule 
with the authority of the Master, and to disobey them means to 


disobey Christ and the Father who sent Him. 
The Principle of Authority 
Nothing is more evident in the Gospels than that Christ had in 
His mind a real society empowered to exercise jurisdiction over 
? Mark, iv. 24. 
3 Matt., xxviii. 19-20. 


4 John, xx. 21. 
5 Luke, x. 16. 
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its members and endowed with the right to exact strict obedience, 
What other possible construction could be put on these words: 
“Go ye into the whole world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned’’?? Manifestly we 
are here in presence of a doctrinal authority demanding uncondi- 
tional intellectual obedience and not merely speculative assent. 
Christ can think only of a government with legislative, judiciary, 
and disciplinary functions when He uses the following unmis- 
takable terms in speaking to His Apostles: ‘‘But if thy brother 
shall offend against thee, go and rebuke him between thee and 
him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou shalt gain thy brother. 
And if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that 
in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may stand. 
And if he will not hear them, tell the church. And if he will not 
hear the church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican. 
Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven.’’® No amount of twisting can 
rob these words of their plain meaning. At other times Christ 
speaks of His flock and of the one sheepfold that shall embrace all. 
To Peter is given the office of feeding the sheep and the lambs. 
To him also are entrusted the keys of the Church. The allusions 
to authority are frequent in the Gospels, from which it follows 
that the idea of an organized society was familiar to the mind of 
Christ. The notion of ecclesiastical authority accordingly is not 
the invention of St. Paul, but is Christ’s own idea. Summing up 
the evidence Dr. Edward Maguire writes: ‘‘The general fabric 
of the First Gospel is thoroughly ecclesiastical. The conception 
and formation of the kingdom as a visible society, and the selec- 
tion and training of the Twelve as its prospective pastors, form 
an integral, nay, an essential portion of St. Matthew’s narrative. 
In the First Gospel, too, we find reference to the institution by 
Jesus of Baptism and of the Eucharist, to punishment by excom- 
munication, and to the Church as an organization which is ca- 
pable of adjudicating between disputants. The parables recorded 


7 Mark, xvi. 15, 16. 
8 Matt., xviii. 15-18. 
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by St. Matthew are impregnated with ecclesiasticism.”® Even 
Loisy cannot escape this conclusion. He identifies the infant 
Church with the Twelve and the faithful disciples, and says: 
“It is a circumscribed group, perfectly recognizable, a very 
centralized, even a hierarchical fraternity. Jesus is the center 
and the chief, the incontestable authority. Around Him the 
disciples are not a confused mass; the Saviour has distinguished 
among them the Twelve; and has associated these, directly and 
effectively, with His own ministry; even among the Twelve there 
is one who stands first, not only by the priority of his conversion or 
the ardor of his zeal, but by a kind of designation by the Master 
accepted by the apostolic community. ... The Church was born 
and endured through the development of an organization of 
which the outline is traced in the Gospel.”’?° 

The mind of Christ reveals itself with limpid clarity in the 
famous passage in which the primacy is promised to St. Peter. 
At the present we are not concerned with the special position of 
eminence to be occupied by St. Peter but with the general inten- 
tion of Christ to establish a society with a well-defined government 
and an authority derived from Himself. The passage reads as 
follows: ‘“‘And Jesus came into the quarters of Czsarea Philippi; 
and He asked His disciples, saying: ‘Who do men say that the 
Son of man is?’ But they said: ‘Some John the Baptist, and 
other some Elias, and others Jeremias or one of the prophets.’ 
Jesus said to them: ‘But who do you say that I am?’ Simon 
Peter answering said: ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.’ And Jesus answering, said to him: ‘Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to 
thee, but My Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee: 
That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My church. 
And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give 
to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven.’’’!!_ Analysis of these words demonstrates that Christ 


® “Ts Schism Lawful?” (Dublin). 
0 “T’Evangile et 1’Eglise.” 
11 Matt., xvii. 14-19. 
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has in view the foundation of an organized society, and that He 
Himself determines the authority by which it isto be ruled. He 
speaks of His church, not therefore of a church which the Apostles 
will form on their own initiative. The word ‘‘build” implies 
structural arrangement. The transferring of keys is a well-known 
symbol, and means the handing over of power. Binding and 
loosing stand for legislative and jurisdictional authority. The 
reference to heaven describes the character of the society, which 
is not to be a temporal kingdom but a religious and spiritual 
society. The authority in question is not derived from any 
earthly organization, notably not from the existing Israelitic 
hierarchy, but flows directly from Christ Himself. 

The Apostles have an intimate conviction that Christ contem- 
plates the institution of a kingdom, and eagerly await its realiza- 
tion. They are anxious to secure prominent positions in this 
kingdom, and on various occasions are rebuked by the Master 
for their unbecoming ambition. Two of them so far forget 
themselves that they openly ask for the most desirable places and 
prevail on their mother to plead their case: ‘‘Then came to Him 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee, adoring and desiring something 
of Him. And He said to her: ‘What wilt thou?’ She said to Him: 
‘Master, say that these my two sons may sit, the one on Thy right 
hand, and the other on Thy left in Thy kingdom.’’’!* Now, the 
Lord does not deny that He will found a Kingdom in which there 
are hierarchical degrees, but tells them that Divine Providence 
in a special mauner presides over the distribution of honors 
in this Kingdom: “But to sit on My right hand, or on My left, 
is not Mine to give you, but to them for whom it is prepared by 
My Father.’’ Then He uses this improper display of ambition 
to set forth the qualifications for office in His Kingdom: ‘You 
know that they who seem to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them. But it is not so among you. But whosoever will be 
greater, shall be your minister. And whosoever will be the 
first among you, shall be the servant of all. For the Son of Man 
is also not come to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life for a redemption of many.’ Plainly the Lord im- 
plies that His kingdom will have real authority, but that contrary 

12 Matt., xx. 20-23. 
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He to the practice in vogue with temporal rulers it will be used with 
He : gentleness and kindness. 
tles In view of this evidence the assertion that the Church is not an 
lies evangelical concept has no foundation. The word ‘“‘church’’ 
wn (ecclesia) occurs in the Gospel, and in such connections that its 
and meaning becomes quite plain. ‘“The sum of the matter,”’ writes 
he . Dr. Francis J. Hall, ‘‘is that the recorded instances of Our Lord’s 
lich | use of the term, ecclesia, designates an indestructible society which 
‘ual Christ was to build, of which Peter and the apostolic company 
any were to be the organizers, and to which were to be given judicial 
itic and disciplinary powers pertaining to His Kingdom.’’'* The 
Church is deeply embedded in the warp and woof of the Gospel: 
>m- the actions of Christ bespeak His purpose of leaving after His 
iza- death an organized society to complete His mission, His words 
his corroborate the impression gained from His actions, and finally 
ster the actual appointments which He made settle the question and 
get remove every doubt. 
“a Church Consciousness of Early Christianity 
ing The early Christians were imbued with a profound respect for 
m: ecclesiastical authority. If we inquire into the reason for this 
sht deeply rooted regard, it is to be found in the fact that to them the 
a | Church was a divine agency representing Christ Himself. The 
ore words of Christ, ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
ace despiseth you despiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
ors Him that sent Me,” continually rang in their ears and determined 
ft, their attitude towards the Church, for did not these awful words 
by proclaim an identity between Jesus and His Church? This idea 
on of the identity of the authority of the Church and the authority 
ou of Christ and this firm conviction of the identity of the mission 
yer of the Church and the mission of the Son of God permeated the 
be minds and hearts of the faithful, as Dr. Auguste Reatz beauti- 
he fully describes in the following passage: “We know that this 
an thought was the very life of Early Christian ecclesiastical con- 
to sciousness. Clement of Rome was probably the first to point out 
n- its crucial significance. God—Christ—the Apostles—Bishops. 
ry Such is the pedigree of the Church, founded upon the utterances 
13 “Dogmatic Theology” (New York City). 
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already quoted from the Gospels. The words of Our Lord re- 
corded by St. Luke might be called the Magna Charta of the 
hierarchical conception. Without them, the position of the 
Apostles in early Christendom would be hard to understand. 
In any case, there are evidences of a conception that is stupendous 
and beyond our comprehension. No human presumption, 
however great, would have dared to compare its own authority 
with the sending of Christ by the Heavenly Father, for it was in 
this sending that Jesus perceived the mystery of the Messianic 
calling. But if He Himself presumed to draw the parallel, it 
can only mean that He believed He could impart to His Apostles 
some of the fullness of His Messianic spirit. Just as He gave them 
His own power of working miracles, so did He desire to bestow 
upon them the spirit of truth and of the Messianic ministry of 
salvation. Sending out His Apostles and conferring the spirit 
upon them were to Him one and the same thing, and therein lies 
the secret of all hierarchical authority as He understood it.’ 
Nothing else than the unalterable belief that the Church was a 
divine institution and that its authority was the authority of 
Christ could account for the loyalty and devotion of the early 
Christians to this Church. Net only did they believe that accord- 
ing to His promise Christ was invisibly present in His Church, 
but they believed moreover that He was visibly present by the 
mission and power which he gave to His Apostles. Father Leonce 
De Grandmaison, $.J., tersely expresses what the Church meant 
to these Christians so near to the times of Christ and therefore in a 
favorable position to understand His mind: ‘‘But apart from His 
effectual and invisible presence, the Master will live on in men 
chosen to impersonate Him. He delegates them His powers of 
teaching and pardoning. He invests them with His own author- 
ity, and makes them His other self.’’15 Only on the basis of such 
a conviction can we understand the solemn admonition which St. 
Polycarp, the Bishop of Smyrna, addressed to the Philippians: 
“You must submit yourselves to the presbyters and deacons as to 
God and Christ.’”’ Obviously these words would be a gross and 
intolerable exaggeration if Christ was not the Founder of the 


14 “‘Tesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, His Work’”’ (St. Louis, Mo.). 
16 “Jesus Christ. His Person—His Message—His Credentials’ (New York City). 
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Church and had not endowed it with His own authority. St. 
Ignatius similarly regards the Church as Christ’s own founda- 
tion and separation from it as the greatest evil. Hence he writes: 
“Love unity; avoid divisions. ... For where there is division 
and wrath, God doth not dwell.’ Unity is uppermost in his 
mind, and again and again he condemns all separatistic tendencies: 
“But avoid all divisions, as the beginning of evils. See that ye 
all follow the bishop, even as Jesus Christ does the Father; and 
the presbytery as ye would the Apostles; and reverence the 
deacons as being the institution of God.’’!” 

We conclude that the idea of ecclesiastical organization is an 
integral part of the Gospels and not an invention of St. Paul, 
though the latter by logical analysis did bring out clearly and 
fully its latent content. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
belief of the early Christians, who felt that the Church in which 
they lived was not a human but a divine institution, and that it 
was directly connected with Christ through the link of the 
Apostles. Modern Protestant denominationalism is as foreign 
to the mind of Christ as it is to the consciousness of the early 
Christians, and runs counter to the principle of doctrinal and 
disciplinary authority so uncompromisingly proclaimed by 
Jesus and so consistently applied by the Apostles. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


16 Ep. to the Philadelphians, vii, viii. 
Ep. to the Smyrnaans, vii. 















SAINTS FOR CHILDREN 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
I 

The title of this paper follows the lead set by Archbishop 
Goodier in his delightful volume, “Saints for Sinners’’—a lead 
quickly followed, too, by Cecily Halleck in her series of papers in 
The Missionary to which she gave the general name of ‘‘Saints for 
Tomorrow.” However, my use of the similar title, ‘Saints for 
Children,’”’” covers a different purpose. No doubt there are 
some Saints whose biographies are particularly helpful as well as 
interesting to children, just as there are Saints whose careers will 
give courage to sinners, as well as still other Saints whose ex- 
ample ought to stimulate us of today to think of tomorrow’s 
Catholic needs. Nevertheless, I am not suggesting here that 
panegyrical ‘‘talks to children’’ should be restricted to childlike 
Saints (such as The Little Flower, for instance, or St. Aloysius or 
Blessed John Berchmans, whose earlier years are described for us 
in good detail). ‘‘Men are but children of a larger growth,” and 
stories may be told of even aged Saints which can convey both 
instruction and pleasure to children. Can this contention he 
illustrated ? 

One writer evidently thinks that the contention can be largely 
illustrated. In his volume of 260 pages, Father Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., gives us many very short Lives of the Saints under the 
encouraging title, “‘Follow the Saints.” In a Foreword he says: 
‘*These little Lives of the Saints have been written with much care, 
both as regards the selection of facts and the choice of diction. 
They have been composed chiefly for young people, but are not 
for that reason without interest to adults. All can derive much 
benefit from their devout perusal.’’ It is indeed a curious fact 
that well-written tales for the young can greatly interest the 
older folk. Children certainly enjoy ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’—but 
older folk seem to enjoy that whimsical product of a notable 
mathematician’s brain still more. Dryden’s view that men are 
but children of a larger growth seems to be true. Is the reverse 
also true—that children are but men of a younger growth? 


1 “Follow the Saints: A Series of Readings on the Lives and Virtues of Some 
Saints, with a Reflection to Encourage Imitation.’”” By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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II 


One expression in the Foreword which I have quoted holds my 
present attention. The author wrote his book ‘“‘chiefly for young 
people.’”” The expression, “young people,” appears to me vaguely 
comprehensive, although it does appear also to be restricted to 
children who at least can read and can, still further, gather the 
meaning of some words having more than one syllable. Indeed, 
such words as biography, invisible, inspiring, dialogue, contrivance, 
redoubled, ardently, which I find in the first chapter (of one and 
one-third pages), suggest children of secondary schools—not to 
speak of certain geographical names which are also to be found 
in the same chapter. Within what limits of age, then, shall we 
place ‘‘young people”? The question seems important when we 
come particularly to spoken discourse. An occasional “‘long’”’ 
word will not discourage young folk whilst reading, even if they 
pass it over without further inquiry. Will our young hearers 
similarly gather our general meaning without boggling over a 
number of polysyllabic words? On the other hand, will young 
people absorb older folk’s ideas even though the ideas be ex- 
pressed in words of one syllable? I am not a psychologist, and I 
hesitate to formulate, or even to form, a convincing judgment in 
such a matter as the young mind. I have a suspicion that few of 
us older folk can really enter into the recesses of young minds, 
into their cogitations successfully (however unintentionally) 
concealed by their shining eyes and their rapt expressions. I 
recall the warning given to a young priest by an older and much 
more experienced clerical teacher. The young priest was about to 
begin teaching a class of very young children. The older priest 
warned him to maintain, during the first six months of teaching, a 
sphinx-like face that would not smile or frown or wear any in- 
telligible expression whatsoever. The young priest must con- 
stantly wear a mask, as it were, in order to appear most mys- 
terious and puzzling to his charges. Why? “Well,” said the 
older man, ‘“‘the children who seem to be gazing at you with most 
innocent eyes, with most rapt attention, with most docile minds, 
are meanwhile trying their level best to assess, for their own 
future (and sometimes questionable) uses, your whole personality ; 
e.g.: Are your firm, or pliable? Do you mean just what you 
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say? Will you readily accept excuses, or will you sternly reject 
them ?”’ 

A reader who has patiently followed me thus far may justly 
inquire whither I am bound. If the subject of ‘‘talks” to chil- 
dren about the Saints is wrapped up in psychological darkness, 
if they present insoluble problems or all manner of puzzling quips 
and quirks, why take up the matter at all? My answer must be 
based on experience. Clerics or lay folk who have had a wide 
experience in teaching children (or what is vaguely termed ‘‘young 
people’’) will probably have formed a practical and workable 
method of procedure. The technique of successful writers for chil- 
dren is also a good one to take as guide, philosopher, and friend in 
talking to young people. Some priests seem to be naturally 
equipped for suchatask. Others come to it from necessity rather 
than from choice, and need to pattern themselves on worthy 
models. Such models will illustrate a happy ‘‘approach”’ to any 
topic or story: a straightforward diction free from entangling 
relative clauses; a careful avoidance of theological or abstract 
terminology in favor of a simpler, even if necessarily a roundabout, 
mode of expression; an imaginative and colorful background as 
well as foreground to any verbai picture they are to paint; an 
interesting selection of examples or of stories, with the practical 
inferences clearly and briefly stated. With one exception, the 
“Don’ts’”’ of Hu Shih,” ‘father of the Chinese renaissance,”’ will 
be helpful: 


“Still in his forties, this scholarly little gentleman is a graduate 
of Columbia University, a disciple of Dr. John Dewey, and for 
fifteen years or more has popularized the best American ideas 
among millions of Chinese. Dr. Hu sums up his literary ideals in 
eight ‘Don’ts’: ‘Don’t use allusions; don’t use old and trite words; 
don’t use parallel phrases; don’t avoid colloquial language; don’t 
be high-sounding and stilted; don’t exaggerate; don’t imitate the 
ancients; don’t speak mere words—say something!’ ”’ 


One of the ‘“‘Don’ts’” can be omitted (‘‘don’t use old and trite 
words’’) for talks to children. The “don’t exaggerate”’ is also 
subject to qualification. 


2 See The Literary Digest, August 19, 1933, page 11. 
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Ill 


Other matters than those of ‘“‘style’’ seem to demand attention 
and investigation. Mother Hubbard’s tales will not create any 
sense of disillusionment when the child who had been delighted 
with them has later learned that they were only “stories.” No 
feeling of having been wantonly deceived will later replace the 
admiration for Jack the Giant-killer. One may ask, however: 
‘What will be the reaction of the child, now grown up to young 
manhood, when he learns that the legend or myth of St. George 
and the Dragon is only an untraceable myth? Will the destruc- 
tive tactics of a Gibbon tend to remove a just credence given to 
properly authenticated prodigies and miracles?’ Before quoting 
a present-day example, let me call attention to the engaging style 
of the narrative, to its simple wording, the directness of its sen- 
tences, the correct ‘“‘approach’”’ (‘‘Once upon a time’’—an “old 
and trite’ formula that never tires a child however often it be re- 
peated), the rarity of strange words employed, and the final clear 
explanation of what the Dragon symbolizes in the legend. I 
quote only a small portion by way of illustration: 


“Once upon a time, long, long ago, in a country far from here, 
lived a fierce dragon. ... 

“At last there was a stir in the waters. The waves became 
higher and higher. ... Out of the waters came the dragon. The 
great monster stood at the water’s edge. ... 

“Just as the princess stepped forward to meet the dragon, a 
horseman was seen in the distance. He was riding very fast. As 
he came nearer, the people saw that he wore the armour of a soldier, 
and that he carried a long spear in his hand.... 

“This soldier, so the legend tells us, was Saint George, a great 
hero and a great Saint.... 

“The dragon in the story, and in the pictures of Saint George, 
represents temptations which come to us . . . to overcome them 
we must fight. We must be strong and brave like Saint George. 
When we are in danger, let us ask Saint George to help us to fight 
our dragons as bravely as he fought the dragon in this story.” 


My excerpts form less than one-fifth of the narrative printed in 


_ the Catholic Schools Journal for the four dioceses of New Zealand. 


Obviously, the legend of St. George was appropriate for the 
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children of a British Dominion, as the Saint is the Patron of 
England. The story occurs in “Part II’’ of the Anzac Day 
number (issued in April, 1933) for ‘Classes III & IV.” As- 
suredly, British subjects ought to know something about the 
favorite legend around which so many works of literary and 
scholarly pens have clustered, and which has been illustrated so 
often in the fine arts. But, indeed, everybody might well be ex- 
pected to know the legend in some detail (although I must sadly 
confess that I came upon such detail only very late in life and even 
then almost casually).® 

Was it inopportune to tell the story to young people, who 
must later learn that the story is a curious myth? For myself, 
I regret that I knew of it in detail only late in my life. Never- 
theless, I also think that in some later grade the young folk 
should be told that the famous legend is only a legend, and not 
the recital of a prodigy proving holiness in the Saint. 

The story is quite as absorbing as that of Jack the Giant-killer, 
and meanwhile is informative in respect of the works of art 
illustrating it. But the Saint is not included among the many 
Saints treated especially for young people by Father Herbst, 
who probably did not wish to cumber his brief treatments with 
any avoidable (and perhaps not easily understood) explana- 
tions of how legends have grown up and around certain old-time 
Saints. 

3 “*The Westminster Hymnal: The Only Collection Authorized by the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales’ (London and New York, 1912) has two hymns in honor of 
St. George (Nos. 198, 199). The first of these (also given in Dom Ould’s ‘“‘The 
Book of Hymns with Tunes,’’ London and New York City, 1913) sings of the Saint 
as a soldier: ‘‘Praise him who in deadly battle Never shrank from foeman’s sword,” 
and ‘“‘Clothe us in thy shining armour, Place thy good sword in our hand.” The 
new edition (edited by Fr. Thurston, S.J.) of ‘“‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints’ says 
(April Volume, page 265): ‘‘There is every reason to believe that St. George was 
a real martyr who suffered at Diospolis (7.e., Lydda) in Palestine, probably before 
the time of Constantine. Beyond this there seems to be nothing which can be 
affirmed with any confidence.’’ Must we, then, relinquish the “shining armour”’ 
and the ‘‘good sword” of the hymn in his honor? Must we say to the young folk 
that we really don’t know that he was a soldier, much less one on horseback with 
a long lance? How far shall historical criticism make us mend our ways? The 
recently issued volume entitled ‘‘The Book of the Saints,’’ compiled by the Bene- 
dictine Monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England (The Macmillan Co., 
New York City), tells us that ‘‘He was an officer in the army of Diocletian, the 
persecuting Emperor, and for refusing to sacrifice was tortured and beheaded at 
Nicomedia, a town of Asia Minor on an inlet of the Sea of Marmora.... St. George 
is usually represented on horseback vanquishing a dragon. This is merely symbolic 
of the martyr’s victory over the devil; and in the East is not an unusual emblem 


of Christian sanctity. The popular legend of St. George and the dragon is of course 
fabulous” (page 122). 
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IV 


The legend of St. George and the Dragon was deemed appropri- 
ate reading for classes III and IV in the parish schools of New 
Zealand. I do not know whether these ‘‘classes’’ correspond to 
the ‘‘grades” in our American parish schools. Howbeit, another 
book about the Saints (“Heroes of God’s Church,” by Father P. 
Henry Matimore, issued by The Macmillan Co., New York 
City, pp. xi + 286), is reviewed by Ellamay Horan of De Paul 
University in The Journal of Religious Instruction, of which she is 
one of the editors. She thinks the book “‘may be used by boys 
and girls from the fourth grade through the eighth grade.”” Part 
of her review is particularly worthy of quotation in view of the 
questions I have raised concerning St. George: 


“The purpose of this volume is to acquaint children with the life- 
stories of particular Saints that have been carefully selected for 
their attractiveness to children and their exemplification of factors 
that are of importance in the development of character. The 
author does more than present reading material to inspire admira- 
tion for faith and heroic conduct. Each Saint is treated not as a 
superbeing surrounded by miraculous wonders but as a real person 
in a real world. Children are not interested in the stories of Saints 
who are described in such a way that they seem impossible of imitation 
and utterly of another world. Father Matimore presents Saints who 
are real human beings, in whom children will discover that sanctity 
is found in all nations, at all periods of time, in all ages of life and 
among persons of various social and financial conditions. 


“In each biography the author emphasized one or more situations 
in which the Saint’s virtue is described. The virtues selected are 
all applicable to the life of the boy or the girl of today’’ (Journal 
of Religious Instruction, November, 1931, page 295). 


I have italicized a sentence that seems to exile St. George from 
(at any rate) Grades IV to (and including) VIII, howevermuch 
the Saint might be appropriate to Classes III and IV in the New 
Zealand parish schools. Ordinarily, Grades IV through VIII 
would mean, I suppose, children from nine to thirteen years 
(approximately) of age. And so I am led to consider a life of 
St. Joan of Arc written for a girl of only ten years of age. It is 
an attractive volume of xi + 148 pages (330 words to a page), 
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with twelve artistic full-page illustrations (““The Story of Saint 
Joan: A Book for Children,’ by Clare F. Oddie, Longmans 
Green & Co., New York City). The genesis of the book is happily 
narrated in the author’s Preface. I think the viewpoint it gives 
at once interesting and enlightening: 


“It is always a great pleasure to write a book for children; but 
when it is written at the request of a child, the pleasure is greatly 
increased. 

“It was less than two months after her tenth birthday that my 
little niece Joan came to me one afternoon with the light of inspira- 
tion and the light of battle in her eye. ‘Have you,’ she demanded, 
‘finished your book?’ She alluded to a scientific book I was at that 
time engaged on. ‘Not quite,’ I replied, ‘very nearly.’ ‘Well,’ 
said she, ‘when you have quite finished, will you please write a 
book for children about St. Joan?’ 

“Instead of saying ‘certainly,’ I, in the annoying way grown-ups 
have, wanted to know ‘what put it into her head.’... She told me 
all about it. It seems that her class had arrived at Joan of Arc in 
history, and the children were so interested that ‘Sister’ read them 
bits out of a Life of the Saint. They wanted more; but Sister 
said that there were only ‘bits’ in that book that children would 
understand. Joan did not think bits of books good enough. She 
thought children ought to have a proper book of their own . . . only, 
it was not to be a baby book, but one for ‘big’ children, and written 
‘like it really happened.’ ”’ 


Again I have ventured to italicize the words ‘‘children would 
understand.” The “Story of Saint Joan of Arc’ begins with the 
usual “Once upon a time,” but the “Story” is rather far away 
from a fairy-tale in its diction and its statements. Nevertheless, 
I have no doubt at all that “‘little niece Joan’’ read the book with 
both delight and much understanding in spite of its occasional 
“big” words and its “‘big’’ territorial and political facts. Who 
shall plumb the depths of a little girl’s mental and moral apprecia- 
tions? 

The priest who will give ‘‘talks’’ to children may find light and 
guidance in reading some such books as have been mentioned in 
this paper.‘ Apparently, the life-stories of the Saints can be 

4A panegyrist will, of course, not take everything he sees in a book intended 


for children, but will pick and choose for himself. For instance, I fail to see the 
advisability of telling children that St. John the Baptist did not come home to the 
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told in such a way as to interest and to inform the minds of 
children as well as also to warm their hearts and influence their 
wills. In such talks, it would appear unwise to seem to unbend 
for childish intelligences. Little niece Joan did not want any 
“baby” talk, for she was a “big” girl! A reader may quarrel 
with the word ‘‘natural’”’ in the following verse from Wordsworth, 
but the general fact is beautifully stated in it: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So may it be when I grow old, 
Or let me die! 

The child is father of the man: 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 


funeral of his aged parents: ‘Everybody tells what he knows about the Baptist. 
A man from John’s own mountain village, who knows his home and family, says he 
remembers the time when John’s aged father died and that John did not come home 
for the funeral. He did not even come home for the funeral of his good mother. 
John had never been an ordinary boy” (‘‘The Children’s Hour: Sermons for the 
Children’s Mass,”’ edited by the Rev. Karl Doerner, adapted by the Rev. Andrew 
Schorr, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 












IS THE FIRE OF HELL ETERNAL AND REAL? 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


The June issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW con- 
tains an article by the Rev. Dr. John O’Brien, entitled ‘‘A Sane 
Treatment of Hell.’”” The article is an exposition of certain 
views concerning the punishment meted out to the reprobate 
in the future life, which were proposed by Mr. Arnold Lunn in 
his controversy with Professor Joad, now published in book form 
under the title, “Is Christianity True?’ Mr. Lunn wrote the 
affirmative side of this controversy while he was still a non- 
Catholic; but in “Now I See,’ his apologia which has appeared 
since his reception into the Catholic Church, he adopts a some- 
what similar attitude toward the subject of the punishment 
awaiting sinners in the world to come (pp. 230-232). In view of 
the unfavorable criticism of Mr. Lunn’s opinions on this subject 
to be presented in this article, let me emphatically state that I 
regard “‘Now I See” as one of the clearest and most convincing 
apologetic treatises I have ever read. That Mr. Lunn, despite 
his intelligence and sincerity, should err in some technical de- 
tails of theology is easily understood and readily condoned. 

Dr. O’Brien does not explicitly endorse all the statements 
made by Mr. Lunn; yet, he gives the views of the latter a certain 
measure of approbation by designating them as a ‘“‘sane’’ treat- 
ment of hell. He also asserts that ‘‘persons who have found the 
doctrine of hell, as it is sometimes presented, to prove a stumbling 
block to many sincere searchers for the truth, will find much to 
commend in Lunn’s presentation.” 

Let me premise, as a basic principle for this discussion, that 
from the fact that a proposition has never been solemnly defined 
as a matter of faith by the infallible teaching authority of the 
Church it by no means follows necessarily that Catholics are 
free to reject or to doubt this proposition. There are certain 
doctrines which have never been the object of a solemn definition 
of Pope or of (Ecumenical Council, but which nevertheless must 
be accepted with divine-Catholic faith, because they are taught 
as divinely revealed by the ordinary and universal magisterium 
of the Church.! To this class of dogmas belong, for example, 


1 Cfr. Denzinger, ‘‘Enchiridion Symbolorum,”’ n. 1792. 
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the truths that the entire human race is descended from Adam,? 
and that bread and wine are the essential matter of the Eucha- 
ristic consecration.* Furthermore, there are certain doctrines 
which, though not matters of divine-Catholic faith, are—in the 
words of Pope Pius IX (Denzinger, n. 1684)—‘“‘retained by the 
common and constant consent of Catholics as theological truths 
and as conclusions so certain that the opposite opinions, although 
they cannot be called heretical, nevertheless merit some other 
theological censure.’’ An example of a truth of this nature is 
the doctrine that the Eucharistic species are objectively real.‘ 
Now, one of the norms by which the members of the Church can 
find out what doctrines are to be believed as matters of faith over 
and above those solemnly defined, and what doctrines are to be 
accepted as certain theological truths, is the unanimous consent 
of Catholic theologians. This criterion of Catholic truth—the 
universal and constant consent of Catholic theologians—is ex- 
plicitly mentioned by Pope Pius IX in the above-quoted docu- 
ment (Denzinger, n. 1683). Theologians, as such, possess no 
teaching authority in the Church, but they are the reliable and 
recognized witnesses of what the teaching authority proposes. 
If, then, for several centuries Catholic theologians have unani- 
mously held that a certain doctrine is an article of faith or an in- 
dubitable theological truth, Catholics are obliged to accept their 
decision and to give assent to this doctrine. As is evident, moral 
unanimity among theologians is sufficient in this matter, so that 
if only one or other Catholic writer has proposed a view opposed 
to the longstanding and unhesitating consent of all the others 
who have written on this particular subject, the strength of the 
agreement of these latter is thereby in no wise impaired. 


The Eternity of Hell-Fire 
Now to the topic of our discussion. Mr. Lunn’s presentation 
of his subject is concerned chiefly with two points—the eternity 
of the punishment of the damned, and the reality of hell-fire. 
Concerning the first point, Mr. Lunn says: “Even if we were to 
take Christ’s words literally—and Christ often spoke in alle- 
2 Van Noort, ‘‘De Deo Creatore,’’ n. 179. 


3 Otten, ‘‘De Sacramentis,’’ I, n. 537. 
‘ Otten, ‘‘De Sacramentis,”’ I, n. 492. 
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gories—we should not be forced to believe in the eternal torments 
of the damned. The fire may well be everlasting, but Christ’s 
words were quite consistent with annihilation by fire, or with the 
belief that after a period of punishment by fire the condemned 
soul goes on to a less uncomfortable part of Hell.... No Catholic 
is free to believe in the annihilation of the damned, but all Catho- 
lics are free to reject the view that the individual soul is eternally 
tormented. The damned, for all we know, may pass through 
the circles of Hell and eventually finish up in Limbo. Limbo is 
technically a part of Hell, but the punishment of Limbo is purely 
negative, and consists in the loss of the beatific vision.” 

The statement that the reprobate may “eventually finish up 
in Limbo,’’ can be taken in either of two senses: first, that the 
damned may at some future time be entirely freed from both the 
punishment of sense (pena sensus) and the suffering caused by 
their separation from God (pena damni), so that their condition 
will be identical with that commonly attributed by theologians 
to infants who have died without Baptism; or, second, that the 
reprobate, while they will eternally experience the pena damni, 
will eventually be released from the pena sensus. 

Understood in the former sense, this proposition is certainly 
heretical, for it is the denial of the doctrine of the eternal dura- 
tion of the punishments meted out to those who die at enmity 
with God—a doctrine that has frequently been taught by Popes 
and by Councils. There are, for example, the declaration of 
Pope Vigilius against Origen (Denzinger, n. 211), the letter of 
Innocent III to Humbert of Arles (zbid., 410), the declaration 
of Innocent IV against the teachings of certain Greeks (zbid., 457), 
and the definition of the Fourth Lateran Council against the 
Albigensians to the effect that sinners will receive ‘‘cum diabolo 
poenam perpetuam” (zbid., 429). This last, at least, is an in- 
fallible pronouncement. 

Taken in the second sense, this proposition certainly cannot be 
held by a Catholic; for some of the aforesaid declarations are 
quite manifestly concerned with the eternity of the pena sensus, 
and not merely with that of the pena damni.5 Thus, Innocent 


5 Pena sensus must not be confounded with pena sensibilis. The latter will 
be possible in hell only after the bodies of the reprobate have been re-united with 
their souls. By pena sensus is signified any punishment positively inflicted either 
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III distinguishes between the privation of the vision of God, 
which is the consequence of original sin, and ‘‘gehenne perpetuze 
cruciatus,’” which is the punishment of actual sin. Innocent 
IV declares that one who dies in mortal sin is punished ‘‘eterne 
gehennz ardoribus perpetuo.”’ To one who would object that 
these decisions were not infallible pronouncements, I would reply 
that we have a sufficient argument in the magisterium universale 
of the Church, constantly inculcating the eternity of the pena 
sensus, to render this doctrine at least fidei proxima. In fact, 
I am sure the vast majority of theologians would agree with 
Hervé, who asserts in his recent ‘“‘Manuale Theologie Dogmatice”’ 
(IV, n. 681) that it is de fide that the pena sensus will never end. 
Accordingly, Mr. Lunn’s claim that the Church has never de- 
clared definitely the duration of the pena sensus is utterly out- 
side the question as far as the possibility of the denial or doubt of 
the eternity of this punishment by a Catholic is concerned. 

Can we at least admit that part of Mr. Lunn’s statement 
which affirms as probable that “after a period of punishment by 
fire the condemned soul goes on to a less uncomfortable part of 
hell”? This brings us to the thorny question of the mztigatio of 
the punishments of the damned. Some theologians admit the 
possibility of a mitigatio secundum quid, in the sense that the Al- 
mighty inflicts on each of the reprobate, from the very beginning 
of his eternal incarceration, less punishment than he deserves in 
strict justice. This opinion is solidly probable, and is taught by 
St. Thomas (Summa, I, Q. xxi, art. 4, ad 1). Some theologians 
also hold that there will be a mztigatio secundum quid for those 
souls that enter hell stained with venial as well as mortal sins, or 
burdened with a debt of temporal punishment for sins remitted 
in life. According to these theologians—among whom is Scotus 
(In IV Sent., dist. 21)—the punishment for these venial sins and 
for the debt of temporal punishment will cease eventually, and 
thus there will be some manner of mitigation of the pains of hell. 


on the souls or on the bodies of the damned by an external agent acting as the in- 
strument of divine justice. As is evident, this is entirely distinct from the pena 
damnit, which is the interior grief of the soul caused by the deprivation of God. 

6] think that this is the passage, somewhat freely translated, that Mr. Lunn 
quotes on page 231 of ‘‘Now I See,”’ to show that St. Thomas favors his view of 
mitigatio simpliciter. Evidently the words of the Angelic Doctor refer to something 
quite different. 
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This opinion can safely be held, although it is not the more com- 
mon view among theologians. 

But what of the mitigatio simpliciter with which Mr. Lunn is 
evidently concerned—the diminution of the pena sensus inflicted 
for unremitted mortal sins, with the result that the soul, though 
never entirely relieved of suffering, eventually ‘“‘goes on to a less 
uncomfortable part of hell’? In the course of the centuries not 
a few Catholics have maintained such a view. St. Thomas 
mentions several different opinions, current about the thirteenth 
century, favoring the idea of a substantial mitigation being 
granted by God to the reprobate (Supplementum, Q. 1xxi, art. 5). 
Even as late as the nineteenth century this view was defended 
as probable by M. Emery, Superior General of the Sulpicians,’ 
and by Padre Ventura in one of his Notre Dame Conferences.’ 
As far as I know, no formal censure has been inflicted by the 
Church on this view as such, although the extreme form in which 
it was proposed by Mivart in his article ‘“Happiness in Hell,’ 
merited for this treatise a place on the Index. The dissertation 
of M. Emery was indeed referred to the Congregation of the Index, 
but was not condemned. 

As far as the present question is concerned, however, three 
points are of vital importance. First, there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the force of the arguments from tradition in favor of 
the doctrine of mitigation. Of course, those who are striving 
to defend this doctrine naturally exhibit such a tendency; but 
even those who manifest no positive leaning towards the idea of 
mitigation are inclined to believe that it is supported by tradition 
much more strongly than is actually the fact. Thus, Father 
Faber asserts: ‘“‘Before the days of Peter Lombard the generality 
of theologians held that, as time went on, there were some miti- 
gations of the fierce punishments of hell.’ Now, while it is 
true that the authority of the Master of Sentences (Sent. IV, 
dist. 45) undoubtedly influenced subsequent theologians towards 
a positive approval of the more rigorous view, it is likewise true 

7 “Dissertation sur la Mitigation des peines des Damnés.” 

8 La Raison Catholique et la Raison Philosophique, Vol. III, Conf. 21. 


9 The Nineteenth Century, 1892-1893. 
10 “The Precious Blood,”’ Chap. ITI. 
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that not many of the Fathers and early ecclesiastical writers 
were indubitably and positively in favor of the mitigation theory. 
St. Augustine’s statements are contradictory.‘ Some of the pas- 
sages cited from the Greek Fathers (e.g., St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Basil, St. John Damascene), when studied more closely, will 
be found to be either ambiguous, or to refer to Purgatory rather 
than to hell. It must always be remembered that the eschatol- 
ogy of the Greek theologians has always been very vague, and 
their terminology very indefinite.” 

Second, most of those who upheld the theory of mitigation for 
the reprobate believed that it is granted only by virtue of the 
prayers of the living, and that consequently it will not be granted 
after the Last Judgment. The mitigation visualized by Mr. 
Lunn would seem to proceed from the gratuitous mercy of God 
and to be of a permanent nature. I feel sure that very few pas- 
sages from the Fathers and early theologians can be adduced in 
favor of this form of the mitigation theory. 

Third, there is no scriptural warrant for the idea of mitigation ;™ 
but on the contrary the parable of the rich man who was refused 
even a drop of water amid the flames of hell confirms the more 
rigid view. Moreover, the custom of the Church of not praying 
for the damned confirms the doctrine of severity. There were 
indeed in the early Church some liturgical prayers, in Sacramen- 
taries and in Missals, imploring the alleviation of the pains of the 
damned; there were also some references to an old idea that every 
year at Easter the pains of hell are suspended. But since the 
reform of the liturgy by Pope Pius V, all such prayers and refer- 
ences have been abrogated. 

Accordingly, Catholic theologians since the thirteenth century 
have been practically unanimous in teaching that there is no miti- 
gatio simpliciter in hell. St. Thomas calls the mitigation idea 
vain, presumptuous and unreasonable; and argues that, just as 
the essential happiness of heaven cannot be increased, so the es- 
sential punishment of hell cannot be decreased (Supplementum, 
Q. Ixxi, art. 5). Cardinal Lépicier says that the more severe 

1 “Enchiridion,” n. 112; Migne, P.L., XL, 284-285; De Civitate Dei, lib. 21, 
¢.2i4,0.3: P.L., Rid, foe. 


12 Cfr. Dictionnaire de Théologie, X (2), col. 2001 sq. 
13 Thid., col. 2006 sq. 
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view is theologically certain.14 Hervé pronounces the mitigation 
theory rash and devoid of foundation.» H. Mazzella says that 
this view is opposed to the sense of the Church. MHurter as- 
serts that it cannot be reconciled with the state of the lost souls as 
exhibited by Scripture and by the Fathers.'7 It must be re- 
membered that these authorities are primarily condemning the 
theory of merely temporary mitigation, effected by the power of 
the prayers of the faithful, which will not continue beyond the 
Last Judgment. Their judgment of the theory of permanent 
mitigation, advocated by Mr. Lunn, would naturally be more 
severe, although ordinarily they do not consider this theory dis- 
tinctively. Billot, in passing judgment on a somewhat similar 
opinion, calls it rash, scandalous and erroneous.'® 

In view of these considerations, I cannot see how the opinion 
that any mitigatio simpliciter is granted to the souls in hell can in 
conscience be sustained by a Catholic. One who would do so 
would not indeed be guilty of heresy, but he would act rashly, 
and consequently sinfully, by rejecting what is abundantly testi- 
fied by theologians to be the unmistakable attitude of the Church 
towards this question. It would be especially unjustifiable to 
hold that mitigation is granted permanently after the Last Judg- 
ment. 

But what of Dr. O’Brien’s statement that Mr. Lunn’s view, 
though not at present the common opinion, may eventually be- 
come such? Of course, such a possibility is to be entirely re- 
jected if Mr. Lunn’s view signifies that hell will ultimately be- 
come a real Limbo in which there will be no suffering, or at least, 
no pena sensus. For, as was stated above, such interpretations 
are heretical, or at least close to heresy, so that to imply that they 
could ever be admitted by the Church is to impugn her infalli- 
bility. But even the mitigation theory, it is my firm conviction, 
can never become acceptable. For in defending the more rigor- 
ous view theologians are only speaking as the reliable interpreters 
of the mind of the Church; and it surely would not be consonant 


14 “De Novissimis,”’ p. 223. 

15 “‘Manuale Theol. Dogmatic,” IV, n. 693. 

16 “‘Prelectiones Scholastice,’”’ IV, n. 670. 

1% “Theologie Dogmatice Compendium,” ed. 1908, III, n. 658 nota. 
8 “De Novissimis,”’ Q. iii., thes. 3, n. 4. 
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with the idea of a special divine assistance given to the teaching 
authority of the Church to hold that a doctrine so constantly and 
positively favored by the Church for centuries should eventually 
be shown to be false or less probable. It is to be noted that as 
the doctrine of eternal punishment has become more clarified in 
the course of the centuries, the tendency of ecclesiastical and 
theological thought towards the denial of the mitigation theory 
has grown stronger, and doctrinal progress in the Church takes 
place in the direction of truth. 


The Reality of Hell-Fire 


The second point at issue concerns the reality of hell-fire. Mr. 
Lunn says that the “‘fire’’ of hell may be understood metaphori- 
cally; and Dr. O’Brien, commenting on this opinion, remarks: 
“This milder view which has so many champions today is not 
simply a concession to modern sentiments or an attempt to pla- 
cate modern criticism, but it is the flowering of a view that has been 
in existence in the Church from the time of Christ down to the 
present day.” 

For an adequate grasp of this question, we must consider four 
points concerning the fire of hell—its reality, its materiality, its 
specific nature, and its mode of action. 

First, is the ‘‘fire’”’ of hell something real, or is the use of this 
term only a metaphor, chosen to designate the keen spiritual 
torments that, so to say, burn into the souls of the damned? 
There have been Catholics—for example, Ambrose Catharinus, 
O.P., in the sixteenth century and H. Schell in the nineteenth 
century"—who have defended the metaphorical interpretation 
of hell-fire at least as a probable view or as an opinion free to 
Catholics. As in the question of mitigation, so in this point the 
authority of the early writers is invoked—for example, St. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, St. John Damascene, and even St. Augustine. But 
in passing judgment on the sayings of the Fathers, it must always 
be remembered that in the early centuries, when eschatology 
was in an undeveloped state, it was believed by many that the 
just are actually admitted to heaven and the wicked actually 
cast into hell only after the Last Judgment. Those who held 


19 Schell’s “‘Katholische Dogmatik’’ has been placed on the Index. 
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this opinion logically believed that at present the reprobate 
suffer the pains of fire only metaphorically, not because they 
denied the reality of hell-fire, but because they thought that the 
damned are not yet actually in hell. The opinion that entrance 
to heaven and to hell is delayed until the end of the world was 
condemned by Pope Benedict XII in the fourteenth century 
(Denzinger, n. 531); and from about the same time it has been 
the consistent view of practically all Catholic theologians that 
the “‘fire’’ of hell, the chief instrument of divine justice in the 
infliction of the pena sensus, is a real entity. I should like to 
know who are some of the ‘“‘many champions’’ of the milder view 
at the present day of whom Dr. O’Brien speaks, and what stand- 
ing they possess as Catholic theological authorities. I cannot 
agree with Dr. O’Brien’s statement that the Church has never 
censured in any way the metaphorical interpretation of hell-fire. 
There is not, it is true, any doctrinal censure affixed to this view, 
but there is a disciplinary censure; for on April 30, 1890, the 
Sacred Penitentiary decreed, in response to a question sent by a 
confessor, that penitents who acknowledge only metaphorical— 
not real—fire in hell, are to be diligently instructed; but if they 
persist in this idea, they are not to be absolved. 

Mr. Lunn quotes Father Martindale, S.J., who argues that since 
the ‘‘worm”’ in the text, ‘“Their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
extinguished’’ (Mark, ix. 43),?! is to be taken metaphorically, 
the ‘‘fire’’ is to be understood in the same way. However, the 
argument breaks down when it is remembered that hell-fire is 
spoken of in many other scriptural passages in which the literal 
sense not only is not incongruous, but is even positively demanded 
by the expressive mode of speech employed by the sacred writers.”* 
The doctrine of the reality of hell-fire is therefore adjudged by 
theologians to be certain; and they do not hesitate to declare 
that one who would deny this would be guilty of a grievous sin of 
temerity.”* 


20 Dictionnaire de Théologie, V (2), col. 2208. 

21 Fr. Martindale, who was apparently misunderstood by Mr. Lunn, makes clear 
his position on the question in our August issue.—Editors. 

22 Dictionnaire de Théologie, V (2), col. 2196 sq. 

23 Cfr. Arendzen, ‘‘Eternal Punishment,” p. 24; Tanquerey, “Synopsis Theologize 
Dogmatice,”’ ed. 1929, III, n. 1160; Hervé, ‘‘Manuale,’’ IV, n. 681; Hugon, ‘‘De 
Novissimis,”’ Q. iii, art. 1. 
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Nature of Hell-Fire 
Second, is the fire of hell material? Theologians commonly 
answer this question also in the affirmative; and indeed it seems 
to follow logically and necessarily from the doctrine of the reality 
of the fire. For, according to Catholic philosophy, every sub- 
stance is either material or spiritual; and all spiritual substances 
are also intellectual. Now, it would seem unsuitable that God 
should employ an intellectual creature as the tormenting medium 
of hell. However, since the Church is concerned principally 
with the reality of hell-fire, one who would hold it to be real but 
immaterial would satisfy his obligations as a Catholic, however 
erroneous his view might be from a philosophical standpoint. 

Third, what is the specific nature of hell-fire? This is a matter 
of free discussion among Catholics. Some believe it to be sub- 
stantially of the same nature as fire on earth—that is, an incan- 
descent gaseous substance;** others think it is some material 
medium substantially different from the fire with which we are 
familiar.”° 

Fourth, 72 what manner does the material fire exercise its puni- 
tive action on the souls of the reprobate before they are re-united 
with their bodies at the end of the world? This question offers 
difficulties, for it is not easy to conceive how a material thing can 
directly affect a spiritual substance. St. Thomas depicts the 
punitive efficacy of hell-fire as chaining the souls to a certain 
place (Supplementum, Q. Ixx, art. 3). Others, emphasizing the 
fact that the fire is the instrument of God and consequently can 
be endowed with power to transcend its natural sphere of opera- 
tion, contend that it produces directly in the soul of the reprobate 
the same suffering that a living person experiences when fire is 
applied to his body.*® As is evident, this is also a question that 
is open to free discussion among Catholics. 

In conclusion, let me state that I have no patience with those 
who depict hell in a lurid manner that is unjustified by revelation 
and Catholic teaching. If we confine ourselves to the doctrine 
proposed and approved by the Church, we shall present a concept 
of hell-fire sufficiently forceful to inspire a salutary fear of the 
~ 24 Hugon, “De Novissimis,’’ Q. iii, art 1. 


2% Hurter, III, n. 653. 
% Cfr. Lessius, ‘‘De Divinis Perfectionibus,’’ XIII, 30. 
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divine vengeance in any one who believes the Christian Revela- 
tion. It is indeed a deep and awful mystery how the all-merciful 
God can punish some of His intellectual creatures with excruci- 
ating tortures for all eternity. But it is an explicitly revealed 
doctrine, and it behooves us not to minimize this truth in order 
to harmonize it with the concepts of our fallible reason, but 
rather to adapt our ideas to the indubitable fact that God does 
punish sinners for all eternity. In this way we shall be led to the 
realization that mortal sin must be something immeasurably 
wicked, since for one mortal sin God will cast an immortal soul, 
beautified with His own image, into everlasting flames. The 
Catholic Church has never made any compromise with the doc- 
trine of eternal hell-fire in order to make it less repugnant either 
to her own members or to those outside the Fold; but she has 
constantly proposed it in all its terrifying force, ever repeating 
Our Saviour’s solemn injunction: ‘‘Fear Him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell’’ (Matt., x. 28). 
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TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


XII. Shall We Save the Psalms? 


It is clear from the New Testament that the Apostles, St. Paul 
included, were steeped in the Psalms (cf. the magnificent ex- 
ordium to ‘““Hebrews’’). The Psalms were at once incorporated 
into the Liturgy; if the New Testament provided the first Chris- 
tians with the image of the Shepherd and the Lamb, it was the 
Psalms which handed on that of the Stag eagerly seeking the living 
water. The Acta Martyrum are full of instances which show 
Martyrs, even quite young boys, desperately (or rather naturally) 
repeating verses from the Psalms while they were being tortured. 
St. Ambrose says that people talked in church when other parts 
of the Scriptures were read, but, when the Psalms were recited, 
all were dumb; and that a man should blush if he did not begin 
the day with a Psalm, since even the birds devoutly sing at morn- 
ing and at dusk (a St. Francis before his time!). The very classic- 
minded Sidonius Apollinaris says that the river banks reécho with 
the bargemen’s “‘psalm-songs’’; and Paula and Eustochius wrote 
from Bethlehem to Marcella that the ploughman, the reaper, and 
the vinedresser sang the Psalms to lighten their work. St. 
Gregory Nazianzus, while still a pagan, dreamed that he was 
singing Letatus sum in his and the dream haunted him, and he 
came thus to baptism. When St. Monica died, the whole of her 
son’s companions sang the Psalm Misericordiam (Ps.c) to console 
him; and he died with the Penitential Psalms written up large 
before his bed. Marcella, mentioned above, actually gathered a 
group of women around her, studied Hebrew so as to sing the 
Psalms properly (and Greek, so as fitly to read the Gospels), 
learned the entire Psalter by heart, and apparently recited the 
Whole of it daily. Paula died with the Psalms Quam dilecta and 
Domine dilexit on her lips; and round her dead body Psalms 
were sung in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Syriac for three whole 
days. 

As for St. Jerome, who in a sense controlled these ladies, we 
know how continuously he worked at the Psalter: to my mind, 


it is disastrous that his Psalter according to the Hebrews (1.e., 
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taken from the Hebrew text) was so offensive to both clergy and 
laity that they refused to accept it, and our Breviary Psalms 
are far harder than they need be, being no more than his second 
revision of the previous Latin translation of the Septuagint. But 
at least it shows how much the faithful valued the Psalms. They 
did not want one customary word altered. I do not know that 
our modern laity would feel upset, were some word or other of our 
Liturgy changed—a really grave consideration. And what, 
even, about our clergy? 

The election of St. Martin as Bishop of Tours was decided by 
an “‘accidental’”’ quotation, by a layman, from Psalm viii. Every- 
one knows how in East and West monastic life was practically 
regulated by the Psalms. When Ambrose rebuked Theodosius, 
he could say, ‘““You have copied David in your crime: copy him 
in your repentance,’’ and be understood; for when Theodosius did 
penance, he did so in the words of Psalm cxviii. 25. 

It is impossible to follow the Psalms through history: enough, 
perhaps, to say that Pope John VIII granted the request of Sts. 
Cyril and Method that the Scriptures might be translated into a 
Slav tongue in the words: “Let everything that hath breath, 
praise the Lord’’; that St. Patrick is said to have gained a unique 
victory over the Druids (equipped with chariots) by his recitation 
of Hi in curribus, etc.; that St. Columba could recite the Psalms 
by heart when he read only the alphabet; and the exquisite story 
of his death is simply interwoven with that of his writing out the 
Psalter. 

In Welsh monastic institutions it was arranged that the Psalms 
should be sung day and night without intermission. You may say 
that not one of the Saints who taught the Faith in England failed 
(as the records show) to love and use the Psalms in all circum- 
stances: St. Dunstan died with Psalm cx. 4-5 upon his lips. So 
did St. Thomas Becket; so did men so similar, yet so different, as 
Charlemagne and Hildebrand. Charlemagne, savage as he was, 
liked even to be nicknamed ‘“‘David’’ by his friends, so did he love 
the Psalms. 

We have mentioned pilgrimages and the Crusades and St. Ber- 
nard. As for St. Francis, he trod with loving awe on the very 
stones, remembering those words: Posutsti pedes meos super fir- 
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mam petram. St. Louis of France never took his seat as judge 
without repeating (from Ps. cv.): Beati qui custodiunt iudicium, 
et faciunt tustitiam in omni tempore. And he too died repeating a 
Psalm. 

We pass gradually into the Reformation period, which, oddly 
enough, may definitely be called a Psalm-period. On the Protes- 
tant side, this seems to me to have been due to the desire (1) to 
quote Scripture, and (2) to behave militaristically. I am quite 
sure that, were you to analyse the use made of the Psalms by 
Catholics and by Protestants during this period, you would find 
more penitential and loving Psalms on Catholic lips, more blood- 
thirsty verses upon Protestant ones. It would be difficult for me 
to prove this just now: but I am convinced that it was so. 
Blessed Thomas More repeated his favorite Psalm, the Mzserere, 
actually on the scaffold; Fisher wrote a treatise on the Penitential 
Psalms, and he too died repeating verse after verse from Psalms. 
So, almost at the same time, did St. Francis Xavier. So did St. 
Teresa. So did Francis de Sales. Vincent de Paul escaped from 
imprisonment in Africa by means of a Psalm. 

I do not wish to minimize the religious piety of Protestants 
when they used the Psalms. Many of them used them as de- 
voutly and resigned as Catholics did. The French Protestants, 
forbidden to use their own versions of the Psalms, used a Catholic 
version rather than not use any. And it would be easy to show 
how great a part the Psalms played in the lives of the great 
Protestant social reformers. 

It would not quite become me, as an Englishman writing in an 
American magazine, to discuss either the virtues or the horrible 
brutalities of the Pilgrim Fathers. But I am sure that it would 
be interesting to work out the theme of Psalm-singing, from the 
psychological point of view, in connection with that emigration 
and its results. It appears that Francis Higginson, the first duly 
appointed teacher at Salem, was decided to leave England for 
the New World because of the prohibition upon “‘singing Psalms”’ 
and praying without the official prayer-book. Almost every 
great name—Wilberforce, Stanley, Humboldt, Howard (prison 
reform), Henry Martyn, Havelock in India—that we associate 
in the sub-modern period with philanthropic or social enterprise 
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or self-sacrificing public service can be linked up with a love for 
the Psalms. 

But I do not know that our modern statesmen, politicians, 
economists, diplomats, or even philanthropists derive their 
inspiration or courage from the Psalms. In fact, they obviously 
don’t. That is part and parcel of the modern cross between 
theism, agnosticism and materialism that surrounds us. Tvans- 
eat! 

But we? We have never, in theory, abdicated our birthright. 
Far from me to suggest that most priests, most nuns, do not love 
their Office, heavy though they may find its burden in the stress 
of necessary duties. I know only too well how desperate I feel 
when the day is ended, letters are unanswered, and Office is un- 
finished. I absurdly know what it is for Office to become the 
theme of nightmares. You dream that you are saying Office— 
and lo, you have no book, or are saying it in English, or without 
moving your lips—just thinking it, as some busy man did get 
leave from some Pope to do, so they say! 

But the test is, whether one ever likes saying the Psalms. 
Whether (on a holiday, for example—s? quando. . .) one is glad to 
have the chance of saying it slowly and savoring it. Whether any- 
thing from the Psalms rises spontaneously to one’s lips: “O 
Domine, quia ego servus tuus et filius ancille tue. Omne de- 
siderium meum ante te et gemitus meus non est absconditus a 
te. Sub umbra alarum tuarum.... Adiutorium nostrum....” 
If it doesn’t, what is becoming of the Psalms? If they are not 
kneaded into our mind, into whose will they be? Yet, the laity 
themselves have three great echoes from the Psalms as part and 
parcel of their religious life—that is, if they ever are asked to take 
part in Vespers or in Compline; go to funerals, they must. For 
the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus are nothing 
else but Christian Psalms; and how terrible it would be, were 
what Our Lady said to be quite without interest or appeal for her 
own children! 

I should like to ask three things. First, that in all seminaries 
the Psalms should be explained in a human and not too eruditional 
a way. To be frank, not every student can cope comfortably 
even with Latin, let alone Greek or Hebrew! And heaven knows 
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that these articles lie open to every charge of unscholarliness. 
But every human creature can assimilate what is human—and 
the Psalms are one of the most human collection of songs ever 
put together. May they then be so exhibited to our students 
that every priest says his Breviary with delight! I say “to our 
students,’’ because, once a man is a priest, he may well have no 
time to develop his study of the Psalms. I do not quite believe 
that, for if a priest took one Psalm per week, he would be well 
acquainted with the Psalter in five years—I say “‘five,’’ because 
some Psalms take a great deal of time to be understood. On the 
other hand, some are very simple—the first, for example, or 
Laudate Dominum. But we may hope that most priests will live 
many sets of five years. 

Secondly, I hope that nuns may be helped to manage their 
Office—whether the Little Office of Our Lady or the full Office, if 
they say it—more happily. I know that to recite anything (the 
Hebrew alphabet) to the glory of God, if you are told to do so, 
is a meritorious act; but it is not the best possible sort of act, and 
it is a very tiring one, and we ought not to pile fatigue onto the 
exhausted shoulders of our teaching or nursing nuns. When I 
talk to nuns, I nearly always take one Psalm from their Office to 
speak about. Some of them have actually said: ‘When that 
Psalm arrives, it is an oasis.’”’ (Because the dear creatures take 
notes of all that you say; and the less sure you are of its accuracy, 
the more certain they are to note it down.) “I will pray also 
with my intelligence.” 

Thirdly, is there any way of helping the laity to know, love and 
be glad to use the Psalms? Certainly there is, if one is deter- 
mined to do so, and takes the laity afew atatime. Study groups, 
Psalm study groups, may attract very few, out of a parish; but 
the few would make a nucleus. They could hand the stuff on. 
I do not know whether, in the United States, it is the custom to 
sing Laudate Dominum at the end of Benediction. Here in Eng- 
land it is. What does the laity make of it? Very little or noth- 
ing, I should suppose. But how easy it would be to teach them 
what each word means! How easy to turn it into an impassioned 
missionary prayer! America—Catholic America—is developing so 
rapidly its ‘‘foreign’’ missionary enterprise. How much faster 
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would it develop, were every soul that says the Laudate to mean it 
really as a missionary prayer! Just as were each person present 
at Mass to say, and mean, “‘et cum spiritu tuo,’’ how rapidly would 
the spiritual life of each priest advance! How could the Lord 
resist such a convinced and collective and sevenfold (if not nine- 
fold) prayer! 

These articles are now finished. Their writer knows that plenty 
of mistakes in detail will have been discovered in them by stu- 
dents. But then, he did not wish to write learned disquisitions. 
He has tried, all his priestly life, to make the most of his duty of 
saying Office: he knows that it is a prayer, and that he ought to 
try to pray it. He has found it very difficult. He has often 
wished he hadn’t got to do it. But he has found that if he 
could de-Oxfordize, de-Anglicize, de-Europeanize, de-Modernize 
himself, he could do it better. He could say the Psalms happily if 
he could get into the “‘Psalm-atmosphere,’’ and pray the Psalms 
in the mood in which they were written. But then, the wheel ran 
back. He found that the more you were in David’s mind, the 
more you were in your own mind: the more you were in any 
man’s deep mind. It is the deep mind, the inside mind, one’s 
unsuspected mind, that matters: with it, I am sure that the 
Psalms will always rhyme. 














CATHOLIC LOSSES THROUGH MIXED 
MARRIAGES 


By PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


Cardinal Mundelein, speaking at the dinner which followed the 
consecration of Bishop Bona, suggested that we concern ourselves 
in the United States chiefly with two things, now that growth of 
the Church by immigration has virtually been cut off: (1) with 
the stopping of leakage; (2) with the work of making converts. 
It is with the former task that we are concerned in this paper. 

Writing some time ago in The Commonweal,' Dr. Ross placed 
our leakage for 1930 at half a million souls. Dr. O’Brien repeated 
the statement in The Ecclesiastical Review,” and tried to furnish 
additional proof of its truth. It is not very difficult to show on 
the basis of our statistics that this estimate of our annual losses 
is far too high. However, when it comes to the farther question, 
‘What is our annual leakage?” the answer becomes difficult, if 
not quite impossible. Until we have more satisfactory statistics 
than those now furnished by The Official Catholic Directory, we can 
only hazard a guess at the sum-total of the yearly defections from 
the Church. 

Yet, that there is a leakage, and probably not an inconsiderable 
one, we who are engaged in the work of saving souls can testify. 
We observe it on a small scale in our own parishes, and with a 
little imagination can form some idea of its magnitude in the 
country at large. The causes of this leakage, as pointed out by 
Archbishop Canevin and Dr. Gerald Shaughnessy, are the follow- 
ing: mixed marriages, intemperance, poverty caused by in- 
temperance, want of Catholic education, social and political 
persecution of Catholics, the proselytism of orphans, and the de- 
fection of lukewarm or ignorant Catholics. 

Of all these causes, the most prolific to the mind of the late 
Archbishop is mixed marriages. ‘‘Our greatest efforts,” he wrote, 
“should be devoted to strengthen the weakest parts of the 
Catholic body in this country. The one great source of loss is 
mixed marriages. To this all the other causes that tend to 


1February 17, 1932. 
2 April, 1932. 
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weaken and destroy faith seem to converge and contribute.’’ 
Some of us might perhaps hesitate in designating mixed mar- 
riages as ‘‘the one great source of loss’; but no one, I fancy, will 
deny that it is at least among the chief causes. This is the reason 
why it has been singled out for special study in this paper. 


Number of Mixed Marriages 


How many mixed marriages are there yearly in this country, 
and just how much leakage to the Church results therefrom? 
These are the questions that we shall have to answer to obtain 
an idea of the magnitude of this evil. In studying the question, 
we come face to face once more with the hopeless inadequacy 
of our “official” statistics. In the last year, only seven arch- 
dioceses and dioceses reported the number of mixed marriages to 
The Catholic Directory: Milwaukee, Portland in Oregon, St. Louis, 
Des Moines, Fargo, Lafayette and Omaha—all of them west of the 
Mississippi. I do not for a moment doubt that many of the 
priests responsible for submitting the statistics to the Directory 
have conscientious reasons for withholding those on mixed mar- 
riages; but from the point of view of the statistician and investi- 
gator such incompleteness as this is regrettable. 

But let us see what we can do with such figures as we have at 
our disposal. Meagre as they are, we can, I think, on the basis 
of them arrive at an estimate reliable enough for our present 
purpose. In the dioceses mentioned, mixed marriages for the 
year 1930 form 23.8% —or nearly one-fourth—of the total num- 
ber of marriages. The total number of marriages for all dioceses 
reported in the same year was 156,428. This figure does not in- 
clude the marriages of Boston, Chicago, New York, Buffalo, 
Fall River, Great Falls and Providence, which do not send in 
marriage statistics. Their combined population is about one- 
fourth of the total Catholic population of the country. If, then, 
the marriage rate in these dioceses be assumed to be about the 
same as that for the rest of the country (and there is no good 
reason for thinking it much above or below), the total number of 
matriages for that year would be about 208,572. 


3 “Catholic Growth in the United States” (American Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colo.), page 13. 
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Assuming again that the mixed marriages in the country at large 
bear about the same proportion to the total number of marriages 
as in the dioceses reporting them (7.e., 23.8%), we should find 
that the number of Catholics that entered into a mixed union 
during 1930 was 49,640. Truly, a figure large enough; yet it 
does not tell the whole sad story. For it does not take into ac- 
count the number of invalid mixed marriages during that year. 
A certain pastor, who describes his parish as “located in the 
Middle West, in a city of more than 250,000 people,’’ reports in 
The Ecclesiastical Review of April, 1930, that out of 124 mixed mar- 
riages in his parish, 43 (or about one-third) are invalid marriages. 
If we take these into account, we would swell the total number of 
mixed marriages for the year 1930 very considerably—probably 
to something like 70,000. 


Estimate of Catholic Leakage from This Source 


What losses does the Church suffer in consequence of such an 
annual crop of mixed marriages? This is the second question 
proposed for an answer. Obviously, we have no statistics at 
hand to answer such a question with any great degree of accuracy. 
All that we have is the result of investigations carried on by con- 
scientious pastors in their own parishes. Yet, limited in extent 
as such inquiries are, they may help us to get some notion of what 
the losses are likely to be on a larger scale. Let us take as basis 
for our calculation the percentages worked out for his parish by 
the pastor before referred to, who evidently made a thorough 
study of the problem. 

This pastor finds, as indeed we should expect, that results are 
far more disastrous in cases where the husband is a Catholic 
than where the wife is a Catholic. So, too, he finds that results 
are much the worst in invalid mixed marriages. Where the wife 
is a Catholic, he finds that 20% of the persons who should be 
Catholics miss Mass regularly, 16% fail to make their Easter 
duty, 2% are not baptized, 6% of the children are reared as 
Protestants, and 55% of them are in the public schools. Where 
the man is a Catholic, 40% of the persons who should be Catholics 
miss Mass regularly, 34% fail to make their Easter duty, 4% of 
the children are not baptized, 44% are reared as Protestants, and 
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70% are in the public schools. In invalid mixed marriages, the 
results are found to be as follows: 53% miss Mass regularly, 70% 
fail to make their Easter duty, 30% of the children are not bap- 
tized, 23% are reared as Protestants, and 80% are in the public 
schools.‘ 


It stands to reason that these percentages of losses will differ 
widely in different localities. When the majority of people are 
Catholics, or when the Catholic element is almost as strong as the 
non-Catholic, the losses will be considerably less than when the 
non-Catholic group is preponderant. The losses are likewise 
much reduced in places where the priests take a constant active 
interest in mixed marriages cases and give them the special 
care they need. This would explain the widely divergent per- 
centages that have at various times been reported by pastors to 
our clerical magazines.® 


Regarding the percentages here given, I may say that they are 
moderate rather than excessive. The parish from which they 
are taken is in a community which is much more Catholic than 
the average in this country. Moreover, the priests of the parish 
are at special pains to reduce the evil results attendant upon mixed 
unions. It would seem fair, therefore, to apply them to the 
country as a whole in our effort to arrive at an estimate of losses 
from this source. 


By combining the percentages worked out by this pastor for the 
three kinds of mixed marriages, we should find that of all persons 
who should be Catholics 35% miss Mass regularly, 38% fail to 
make their Easter duty (and, therefore, can no longer be classed 
as Catholics), 6% of the children are not baptized, 17% are reared 
as Protestants, and 65% attend the public schools. If we allow 
only two children to the family, the 70,000 mixed marriages of 
1930 would result in 210,000 individuals who ought to be Catho- 
lics. Of these 38%, or 79,800, would be lost to the Church. 
And since the evil seed of mixed marriages is sown so extensively 
each year, with a tendency to increase rather than diminish 


* “The Mixed Marriage Problem,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1930. 
5 Cfr. ‘‘A Pastor’s Experience of Leakage,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 


1932, and “Symposium on Mixed Marriages,” in THz HOoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, June—Sept., 1928. 
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(as we shall presently see), that loss might practically be set down 
as the annual leakage from mixed marriages. 

My constant endeavor in making this estimate has been to un- 
derestimate rather than to overestimate; so that I think it safe 
to set down our annual losses from this source as being in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 souls. With many of the rest, the result 
would be a diluted Catholicity that would bear its evil fruit of 
indifference and apostacy in future generations. For it is a mat- 
ter of common observation that, when mixed marriage once makes 
its entry into a family, it has a way of recurring with more and 
more dire results in subsequent generations. 

This calculation, I cheerfully admit, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory from the strictly scientific point of view, since it is based on 
percentages worked out on too limited a field of observation. 
But, such as it is, it will help us to form some picture of a leakage 
which we already know to be pretty large from observations made 
in our own parishes. These losses, it is true, are somewhat offset 
by the conversions occasioned by mixed marriages either before 
or after marriage. Conversion of the non-Catholic after marriage 
would automatically take the family out of this class, and the 
results described would be greatly reduced in such cases, or even 
entirely done away with. It is true again, that a number of in- 
valid mixed marriages are validated after a time, and that some 
who have been remiss in their duties for years are brought back 
through the prayers of children or at the time of a mission. 
All these considerations should enter into a reckoning of this kind, 
though it is, of course, impossible to give anything like definite 
figures. I mention them merely because I cannot see that a good 
cause is ever served by exaggeration, however well-intentioned 
it may be. 


Are Mixed Marriages Increasing? 


Still, if the losses suffered by the Church through mixed 
marriages are even nearly so great as this study seems to show, 
we can readily understand why Archbishop Canevin referred to 
them as “the one great source of loss.” This judgment of the 
late Ordinary of Pittsburgh is likewise well supported by more 
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recent testimony.’ That they are great enough to give us pause, 
we cannot doubt. 

There is, moreover, solid evidence to indicate that mixed mar- 
riages are on the increase. If we compare the mixed marriage 
statistics of 1921 for the dioceses then reporting them to the 
Directory with those of recent years for the same dioceses, we 
shall see that in these dioceses at least mixed marriages are in- 
creasing, not only in absolute numbers, but also in proportion 
to the total number of marriages. 

Whereas in 1921 mixed marriages in these dioceses formed only 
16.4% of the total, in 1929 they were 23%—an increase of 6.6% 
in eight years. It would, of course, be stretching the evidence 
to unwarranted conclusions to say that mixed marriages have 
increased to the same extent all over the country. But I do think 
the evidence is sufficient to show that the trend is towards mixed 
marriages, not away from them. The tendency in other dioceses 
may not be quite so strong as in those for which we have evidence, 
but, on the other hand, it may also be stronger. 

That there has been a marked increase in mixed marriages 
within the last decade was also the general impression among the 
priests who reported their observations in their own parishes in 
the symposium on the subject that was published in the pages of 
THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW from June till September, 
1928. These contributions did not represent evidence from the 
priests of one section of the United States only, but were a sort 
of cross-section of opinion throughout the country. 

Since, then, mixed marriages are almost certainly the chief 
cause of our leakage, and since they are probably on the increase 
rather than on the decline, it follows that we can do nothing more 
effective to stem Catholic losses than by preventing mixed mar- 
riages as far as we are able and applying with wholehearted zeal 
the curative measures indicated by the Church in her Canon Law. 
What these preventive and curative measures are, and how they 
are to be applied will be considered in a subsequent paper. 


6 Cfr. “Catholic Leakage: Causes and Remedies,” in the June, 1932, issue of this 
Review. Fr. F. J. Martin of Louisville: ‘‘My census indicates that over fifty per 
cent of the defections are traceable to mixed marriages.’”’ Dr. J. B. Culemans of 
Moline: “To me it is evident...that by far the largest number of ought-to-be’s 
are the result of mixed marriages.” 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE LATE BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


XII. Made Perfect in Hope 


After the prayer of contemplation the soul turns to the center of 
its life easily. That centerisGod. For Him we believe we were 
created. To lead men to Him is one principal part of our priest- 
hood. We have to introduce man to God and to offer to God man 
and the things of man. In this wise we see that heaven is not far 
from us ever, since what is heaven but the sight of God? God is 
not far fromusatany time. WearethenclosetoHim. And the 
greatness of our life depends upon our recognition of this. We 
must choose Him always wherever He is, and He is everywhere. 
He is to be found even in the midst of pain. 

Naturaily the soul wishes to escape what hurts the body, so 
closely are they united. Not one member can suffer without both 
suffering. But this wish to escape will not be imputed to the 
weakness of the soul. Dread of pain is natural and inevitable. 
What is demanded is that our wills should be set on Him. That 
surely is what has taken place ever since we felt ourselves called 
to serve Him in this way of the priesthood. We have, after all 
our faults, still clung to Him, knowing that this is what we are 
created todo. And this inward dedication of the soul to Him is 
the important factor of our lives. It is this inward that draws the 
outward, or that can if it will. Wecan use that inner attention to 
divine things to hold us to Him, and so make the rest wrought into 
what He desires. 

We have it on record that He Himself when He was on earth 
also had dread of pain: ‘‘My soul is sorrowful even unto death,”’ 
said He. It was His hour of agony. There was no respite for 
Him. He was compelled to drain the chalice to its dregs. But - 
though His nature loathed pain, yet His will was set upon the will 
of His Father, so that even in the very depths of His passion He 
remembered to add to His sad prayer the acquiescence of His will 
to the Father’s. He was willing at heart to suffer death if need 
be, but His nature that is one with ours had its fears. 

Our nature, which is one with His, brings us into relation to 
Him in His pain. We know that His taking upon Himself of our 
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nature was no pretense. Scandal though it is to the Greek to 
see God suffering in His human nature, it is nevertheless true. 
His cross was a scandal to the intelligentsia of His day. St. 
Paul bears witness to that as a difficulty. It is still a difficulty. 
It will always be a difficulty to conceive of God dying in that way. 
But what redeems the squalor of His death is the manner in which 
He bore it. In itself it might have ended His call to rule to man- 
kind, actually it has added to the charm of His perfections. 
His suffering makes Him our fellow in a life of hardship. On the 
cross He comes into our own method of life, so that we think of 
Him always as one of ourselves. 

But then, if we abide with Him on His cross, we shall pass with 
Him into those heights where He reached His Father. When He 
had come to that, He was at peace. Until then His agony was a 
prolongation of the distress of the Garden. From that moment 
He entered, even here, into the Paradise which He promised to the 
thief that believed in Him. Into His Father’s hands He resigned 
His soul, His life, all that remained of that body He had taken 
from the Virgin’s womb. His final condition was not one of peace 
only, but of joy as well. ‘“‘It is finished,’’ He said, to indicate 
what had now befallen Him. All was accomplished. In the full 
possession of Himself He bowed His head in death, peacefully as a 
child sleeping, happily as a boy with his game over, manfully as a 
youth who has started gloriously the opening stage of his pro- 
fession, whose examinations are over, whose real life has at last 
begun. 

All this is in Him for our sakes. He was what He was that the 
Father might be satisfied by His death through love and as an 
expression of His obedience to the generous policy of God. 
But also He was what He was, in order that He might bring us to 
His Father. It was not a mere abstract fulfillment of the divine 
justice; it was also to be the introduction of man again to God. 
There could not but be a personal side to this satisfied justice. 
God needed to be satisfied only because God wanted the love of 
man. That love could only be brought to its fulfillment by the 
incarnation and death of Our Lord in order that its fruits might 
be communicated to us. We can only secure what we need 
through Him. Our Lord, we say, is the sole mediator, which 
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means that He alone can bring man to God, and alone too bring 
to man the gifts of God. All gifts are ours, as St. Paul reminds 
us, because we are Christ’s. He received, in order that He might 
bring to us what He received. 

Thus was He our mother in begetting us to His Father (as the 
Fathers of the Church loved to repeat). He is our mother, say 
with quaintness the old English mystics of the fourteenth century: 
“All the fair working and all the sweet natural office of dear 
worthy motherhood is appropriate to the Second Person; for in 
Him we have this godly will whole and safe without end, both in 
nature and in grace, of His own proper goodness. I understood 
three manners of beholding the motherhood of God: the first is 
in His making of us; the second is in the taking of our flesh, for 
thence came His motherhood of us in grace; and thirdly is the 
motherhood of working, and therein is a spreading forth of the 
same grace, and outpouring of it of length and breadth and of 
height and of deepness without end.”” Thus wrote Mother Julian 
of Norwich, and she added: “And all is one Love.”’ 

We can see that, to use His own simile in the Gospel, the mother 
gives birth to her child in pain and yet has joy of it. But she 
gives birth to him, and thereby brings him into a life of suffering, a 
life that death must one day close and end ; whereas this other begets 
us into life—an eternal life that ends all sorrow and gives endless 
joy. But the mother not only gives birth to her child, but lays 
him to her breast and feeds him. Thus too does Our Lord with 
souls. He brings them to Himself by the Church; He feeds them 
by the Sacraments; His wounds are the places where He hides 
us, and in them we can find our protection from the evils about. 

Was He not thinking of Himself when He said that the mother, 
when she has brought forth her child, remembers no more what 
the child cost her, but only has joy that he is born? It was as 
though He wished us to realize that, when He thought of what the 
Passion was going to effect in us, He no longer felt the agonies of 
suffering and death. In this too was included a motive for happi- 
ness, not in Himself only, but in us as well. We too should have 
something to remind us that the end of life is not here but else- 
where. We too should have something to tell us that we can 
have in our hearts the merriment that He had when He went to 
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the way of the cross in joy—like a giant running his course, like the 
bridegroom that waits to see the bride but can reach her only by 
going out to greet her. We have need for this. And the motive 
is simple—love. Love can do this wonderful thing. 

By love then we mean a steadfastness of the will pledged to 
serve God in His will where it is manifest. That is the perfection 
of man; it is also in an increased sense the perfection of the priest- 
hood. The implication of the chastity which is vowed to God is 
that He is taken in the place of aspouse. Just as in the married 
life the choice has been made of the one who is alone to share the 
heart without rival and without parting other than death, so in 
the priesthood God is chosen deliberately as alone to hold that 
place which in others the human partner occupies against the 
world. This is the ideal of celibate life as here understood: not 
that others are excluded so much as that God reigns alone. 
Celibacy is not the negative refusal to accept a wife but the positive 
acceptance of God as the beloved. It is never right merely to 
consider the avoidance of temptations against chastity, for in 
that way they will not be avoided; the best way, perhaps the only 
way, to avoid them is to have the heart already occupied. It 
should be occupied by God. Thus there is a dedication of the 
will to Him in such sort that He is made the center. This implies 
and will bring with it the surrender of life to Him. Thus will the 
whole of us accept His bidding and follow His directions and be- 
come what He would have us become. 

All this is to be brought about by prayer. Prayer persevered in 
should make us see life as a whole, in the round. What irritates 
us in life can do so only in so far as we miss the general philosophy 
of Christ’s teaching. Wisdom, which is philosophy in practice, 
can fulfill in us this completion of the perfect faith of Christ. 
Under its inspiration God is recognized as the need of life, God as 
Truth and Goodness and Beauty. As truth, He is discovered to 
be the goal of all in us that thinks and argues, that has intuition, 
that sees. As goodness, He is recognized as the magnet that 
draws our admiration and our reverence, that incomparable per- 
fection which we can never reach and yet can never wholly dis- 
lodge from our ideal as the true self we would wish to be. As 
beauty, He pulls at our heartstrings and makes Himself evident 
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as the maker of the world. All else that attracts us here is seen 
to be nothing else but Him only—Him vested, hidden, veiled. 
Henceforth during our life the beauties that might else disturb us 
are seen as revealing Him at every turn, so that prayer turns temp- 
tations into helps, occasions of sin into showings of His handiwork, 
the loveliness of man or nature or art as the proof of His power and 
the charm of Himself. 

Prayer can do this and prayer alone. We needs must persevere 
to reach this stage of life. It was reached by the Saints in prayer. 
It would be foolish, indeed dangerous, to think that we can in any 
other way attain it. In venturing to attain it otherwise, we 
should almost certainly perish, as others have perished who began 
their priesthood with the idea that there was no harm in the 
world. There may not be harm in the world, but there is harm 
in us. We judge no man save ourselves. We know of a truth 
that we are sinners, even though we know of others only that they 
make mistakes. But since we are sinners, it is unwise to suppose 
that we can venture into life and find it a place of innocence, unless 
we have first and unceasingly tried to make our own hearts innocent. 
There was no promise made that the pure of heart should see God, 
as though we could remain pure of heart even when we made no 
effort to see God first. So prayer enters into the life of the priest 
as an essential quality. He has to blame no one but himself, if 
he fails to pray and then wonders why he is so beset with troubles. 
Without prayer, moreover, self-deceit is ready enough to come 
knocking at the door, till a man hardly knows whether he be a 
sinner in what he does. He can find so many authorities who 
allow that this or that can be done without mortal sin, that he 
begins to find reasons for doing all he is drawn to do—instead of 
merely excusing certain things after he hasdone them. His books 
of moral theology are searched, not to see what the law is nor the 
common teaching of theologians, but only to find an escape from 
his conscience and its bothering sting. For him speedily the 
uttermost allowable, and not the best, becomes the rule of life. 

There is no escape from this state of mind other than by prayer, 
for prayer is that adhesion of the mind and will to God which is 
bound to affect man not only in the actual moments when he 
deliberately gives himself to this exercise but all through the day 
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that has been so begun. Such an attitude will be effected in us so 
that we shall readily hold to God in Himself first and foremost, and 
then come at last to find Him in all His world. But there is no 
doubt but that this will be obtained (not directly but indirectly) 
only by prayer. Only then shall we walk free in the world and 
find it indeed God’s world, His workmanship, His dwelling 
place, the place where His beauty is reflected. This only comes 
by gazing at Him and then going out to look at the world. 

In the broad sunlight, if we gaze at the sun, we shall find that 
our eyes have become so starred with the round bright disk of 
glory that, wherever else we turn our eyes, we can see nothing else 
but it, blocking everything besides. So, says St. Gregory, shall 
we see God everywhere if we have gazed steadily at Him in 
deliberate prayer each day. 

The world is today morally what the priesthood has made it. 
If anywhere the Church has failed to hold her people, we know 
that the fault must lie principally with the priests. And if the 
priests have failed, it will as likely as not be for either of two rea- 
sons: either because they have failed in the fearless rebuking of 
their own people in matters that concern public disregard of the 
moral law, or because they have not prayed. To refuse to de- 
nounce publiccrimes because they have been committed by our civic 
or national leaders is in the end to incur the contempt of those very 
ones whose loyalty or support by their silence they hoped to hold. 
To have failed to pray is similarly to destroy the foundations of 
that claim to the leadership of their people that is the priest’s by 
right. We have only a right to lead the people because we come 
to them with the words of God. God’s words will only seem 
authentic on our lips when we have learned them, not only from 
the Church in teaching, but from the Spirit of God in prayer as 
well. Only those shall be true apostles who ‘‘have seen the 
Lord.” 
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SAINTS AND SANCTITY 
(Concluded) 


By CrLaupe C. H. WILiiamson, O.S.C. 


Saints and Their Biographers 


Mystical poetry can only have been written by poets who were 
mystics. They may have been pre-Christian or non-Christian, 
but they must have themselves had that overwhelming conscious- 
ness of personal contact with the eternal to which we have re- 
ferred. All great poets have had their moments of vision. But 
a poet may be a supreme artist, without any sort of claim to be a 
mystic. Dante, as Miss Evelyn Underhill has recently so beauti- 
fully emphasized, was a mystic. Shakespeare assuredly was not. 

Although Christian mysticism is a subject about which much 
has been written of late years in England as well as on the Conti- 
nent, the bulk of this literature has been objective, exoteric and 
consequently tentative. For the most part the writers do not 
themselves claim to be mystics. They represent no approved 
tradition, and, so far as they have had any practical experience, 
they are in the position of amateurs who have followed their own 
lights and are not bound by any religion rule. There is room, 
therefore, for a treatise expounding what might be described as 
the professional point of view. We should be glad to have the 
impressions, even the doctrinaire impressions, of an adept for 
whom prayer and contemplation form part of the routine of daily 
life, but who should be at the same time so far in touch with con- 
temporary thought as not to ignore the conclusions of modern 
experimental psychology or the animadversions of, let us say, 
William James. 

“God ceases to be an object and becomes an experience.” 
The mystic has succeeded in securing vivid and enduring contact 
with the Divine. Such occasional contact is incidental to all 
genuine belief in supernatural religion. But for most men the 
realization of the divine contact remains occasional, playing, 
none the less, a part of immense importance in the individual 
life, in so far as it emphasizes the comparatively small importance 
of material experience. 


The mystic goes much further than this. For him, not the 
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ultimate but the only reality is the Divine: “‘Now we see as 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” But it is now 
that the mystic sees face to face. 

It is, of course, certain that there have been—and are—legions 
of genuine mystics, undistinguished and unlettered, who have 
lived their lives in the shadow of the eternal wings. None the 
less, the mystics, the geniuses of the spirit, have always been, 
and probably will always be, a minority among their coarser- 
grained brothers and sisters, who are unable to enjoy the thrill 
of the eternal through their yearning for physical satisfaction. 

As Abbé Huvelin remarks: “‘Modern poetry is full of such an 
impression of souls who no longer believe because they are suffer- 
ing. Many seem to have become hostile to the Faith, and they 
are only hostile to suffering. . . . No; suffering of itself does not 
bring about conversion; for conversion, grace must be at hand to 
do its work.’”’” And it is generally through these spiritual guides 
that the grace is mediated. 

One must, it is true, admit that with some exceptions the ec- 
clesiastical historians and biographers of the Middle Ages did not 
write with the purpose of giving their readers the exact historical 
truth, but rather so to impress them with accounts of virtues and 
marvels as to make them exclaim, Mirabilis Deus in sancttis suts. 
This must not be considered a disparagement of the monastic 
chroniclers. To appreciate their point of view, and to realize 
why the quality of careful accuracy (which we today consider 
of paramount importance in an historian or a biographer) was to 
them a question of lesser moment, it is necessary to cast one’s 
thoughts back to classical times. Amazing though it may seem 
to us, it is nevertheless true to say that with some exceptions, 
such as Polybius and Thucydides, the ancient historians did not 
think the exact historical truth a primary consideration. 

Hagiography has not always been treated respectfully by 
critics. Freeman, reviewing one of the historical essays of James 
Anthony Froude, referred caustically to the fact that the author 
had served his apprenticeship to literature by writing some of the 
Littlemore “‘Lives of the Saints.’’ Froude himself, indeed, had 
forestalled criticism by ending one of these pious effusions with 
the words: “This is all, and more than all, that is known among 
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men of this Servant of God.”” From this it may be inferred that 
his piety, even at that date, was not uncontrolled by his wit. But 
this kind of writing has commonly been a byword. We recall 
the little ‘“Vies des Saints,’’ which conclude seven times out of 
ten, according to a malevolent critic, with the admiring comment: 
“Et il ne se baignait jamais.” 


Against falsehoods of this kind, whether uttered in good faith 
or in bad faith, the Bollandists have been waging open war for 
three hundred years. Writing a few years back, Dr. C. H. 
Turner, of Magdalen, one of the original editors of The Journal 
of Theological Studies, remarked that: 


“Of all literary undertakings which the European world has 
known, the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ must certainly have had the longest 
continuous history.... Hagiography had earned an ill notoriety 
as a department of history, but within the last fifty years so com- 
plete a revolution has been effected in the principles and methods 
of the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ that an ordinary historian, paradoxical as 
it may sound, is likely to prove a more lenient judge of the historical 
value of the hagiographical material than the Bollandist Fathers. 
The keynote of the new development was struck by the Péres De 
Buck and De Smedt, and the quarterly publication of the ‘Analecta 
Bollandiana,’ begun in 1882, carries out in detail the business of 
amplification and rectification. When one reflects on the gigantic 
nature of their task and on the fewness of their numbers—they are 
seldom more than four or five, and they have recently lost Pére C. 
De Smedt and Pére A. Poncelet—the net result can only be pro- 
nounced astonishing.”’ 


The Bollandists are the keystone of all hagiography, and after 
their time ascetical biography falls into two divisions, though 
the line between them is not very definite. In the first are found 
such works as the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists themselves, 
the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti of Mabillon, and the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu. Such works may be called 
the sources of hagiography. But besides these there are the more 
popular books—lives written by men who can obtain authenti- 
cated facts from such monumental works as those mentioned 
above, and can give them to the world in a form calculated to 
edify in the highest way. Prior to the Bollandists the latter 
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form alone had existed, with the results that have already been 
pointed out. 

Thus, the authors undertook no critical examination of docu- 
ments, no balancing of various accounts, no analysis of evidence. 
In some cases in which the exact details of a martyr were not 
known, and in which the writer felt constrained to say something 
about him, he sometimes constructed a long and varied account 
of cross-examinations, imprisonments, tortures and execution, 
arguing merely from probability. This process was not followed 
in an isolated case, but is one of which we have several examples. 
Moreover, just as the miracle play was the medieval drama, so 
Saints’ Lives were the medieval novels. Thus, much fanciful 
detail was often added, which in time became accepted as fact. 
Hence the story of CEdipus, with greater or lesser variations from 
the version of Sophocles, has been found attributed to St: Greg- 
ory the Great and to four other Saints. 

To bring order into this heterogeneous conglomeration was the 
great achievement of the Bollandists. It was they who, with 
small resources, often amid criticism and misunderstanding, and 
despite other occupations, labored patiently from year to year 
at their obscure and unnoticed task, and so founded modern 
hagiography. 

The end of all spirituality is the same, union with God through 
the accomplishment of His will. On the negative side, it demands 
the avoidance of sin; on the positive, the practice of virtue. It 
is clear that each spiritual writer, in view of the exigencies of his 
particular audience, may stress one aspect more than another. 
And above all, on the positive side, a predominant attraction for 
one virtue or group of virtues will be sufficient to found a “‘School 
of Spirituality.’”” The special attraction for prayer makes the 
Hermit, and in course of time the Contemplative Orders; the 
love of “Lady Poverty” creates a special outlook for St. Francis, 
while zeal for souls develops the spirit of St. Dominic. ‘“‘To one, 
indeed,’ according to St. Paul, “is given the word of wisdom; 
and to another the word of knowledge, according to the same 
Spirit.”’ 

Even those who are favored with mystical experience are not 
always right. They may even be wrong as the nuns of Port- 
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Royal and others. It is false to think that a more fervent piety 
ensures one against error; that every confirmation in prayer is 
an infallible sign that one is on the right way. After all, theology 
teaches that sanctity and infallibility can exist quite separate 
one from the other and often enough have so existed; that even 
prophets, though they were free from error in giving out the mes- 
sages of God, were sometimes quite wrong in those opinions of 
their own which so easily attached themselves to the message; 
and that a Saint like St. Bernard was mistaken as to the success 
of the Crusaders. 

In the days of the monarchs, the Dominican and Franciscan 
schools could be labelled the Speculative and the Affective: 


L’un fu tutto serafico in ardore, 
L’altro per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno splendore. 


The simple affective spirituality of St. Francis was akin to that 
of St. Bernard, but in a short time, when learned men began to 
join the Order, the quality of Franciscan spirituality was modi- 
fied, and a certain speculative element developed which found 
its expression in the writings of theologians like Alexander of 
Hales, Duns Scotus, and St. Bonaventure. There is throughout 
the Middle Ages an interchange of these elements of affection 
and speculation in the spiritual life, and in certain cases another 
element is added, that of prophecy. This prophetic gift in the 
spiritual life is manifested largely amongst women—St. Gertrude, 
St. Mechtilde, St. Brigit of Sweden, and St. Catherine of Siena. 

After all, there are but two roads to salvation, one of innocence 
and the other of penitence. Most humans must travel the latter, 
but it is encouraging to realize that others have traversed it suc- 
cessfully, and they very often those who have first fallen the deep- 
est. ‘“The Great Magdalens’’ prove that grace is stronger than 
nature, that there is hope even for the weakest and most prof- 
ligate, and that the divine mercy is, as the prophet says, above 
all God’s works. 

The scandalous careers of a Madame de Montespan, a Louise 
de la Valliére, a Beatrice Cenci, a Madame de Longueville, the 
Princess Palatine, and a host of others of their sex that have 
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shamed their names and their families during the Christian cen- 
turies and have brought disgrace upon the Faith they professed, 
are known to every student of history. There is, however, an- 
other side to the lives of these notorious women that remains 
practically a closed book, and yet it is the most worthy of re- 
membrance and not without its instructive and consoling lessons. 
Indeed, to tell only their shameful liaisons and how they played 
the vile mistress of some Bourbon prince or contemporary gal- 
lant, is grossly to misrepresent them. And what is the other side 
of the story? In every case it is the tale of a splendid and genu- 
ine conversion from their iniquitous ways, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later, but always sincere and lasting, and accom- 
panied with a penance that is as glorious as their sins were 
shameful. Yet, relatively few know these facts. 

Spirituality is a vaguer and broader word than mysticism, but 
in the period from the middle of the fifteenth century to the middle 
of the seventeenth, when Christian thought and life were men- 
aced by the revival of paganism as well as by the heresy and 
schism of Protestantism, spirituality became defined and sys- 
tematized. 

By spiritual theology must be understood ascetic and mystical 
theology, with its teaching on all that brings the soul of man into 
communion with God. Mysticism is a large kingdom, and there 
are many and diverse mansions and dwellers therein. There 
are many gates and openings into it, and no passport or utter- 
ance of hidden passwords is needed to gain admittance. So 
easy is the entrance that not a few with slender claims to be con- 
sidered the spiritual brethren of the true mystic—professors of 
vulgar and coarse forms of occultism, or a specious spirituality, 
tricksters or dupes of a lower order—push their way into a region 
fitted only for the habitation of rare and ethereal natures. In 
the crowd that would force their way in is no small proportion 
of persons who, though they may not know it, are actuated by 
earthly motives, have mere carnal aspirations, and conceal under 
unctuous phraseology entirely unspiritual thoughts. Of the 
rightful denizens of the region there exist many known types, 
and others are in process of development. 

For indeed, there is no one universally accepted definition of 
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mysticism. One well-known description, “Est animi extensio 
in Deum per amoris desiderium,” would aptly fit the mood and 
attitude of many. It may be called “‘the science of the ground 
and mystery of things”: or that which “‘brings the life of all sorts 
of souls into the highest degree of exaltation’’: or, to cite a mod- 
ern description of a group of mystics, rare but never extinct: 
“They who know, and live up to the knowledge, that love is the 
supreme duty and good, that love is wisdom and purity, and 
valor, and peace, and that its infinite sorrow is infinitely better 
than the world’s richest joy.’”” To some mystics these descrip- 
tions would be wholly incongruous. They are primarily philoso- 
phers; they seek truth in their own way directly or by intuition. 
They believe that the absolute is comprehensible, the protests 
and arguments of empiricists notwithstanding. Others nourish 
certain loose, indefinite feelings; their mysticism does not get 
beyond an emotion, and that not always an exalted one. They 
are the victims of some form of that enervating, paralysing, 
spiritual mollesse which Fénelon, mystic in a sense though he was, 
deprecates in his ‘Lettres Spirituelles.’”” In Bossuet’s many 
letters and writings on ‘‘l’Affaire de Quiétisme,” and particularly 
in his advice to Mme. Guyon herself, is a keen analysis of one 
form of mysticism—a spécieuse spiritualité he terms it—which is 
constantly reappearing with some variations. It was not the 
prejudice of the scientific theologian which was offended by the 
lawless abandon of the ‘‘new mystics’’; his criticisms and exhorta- 
tions are based on a profound knowledge of human nature, and 
of tendencies which breed fresh varieties of mystics. There is 
no framing a definition which will include the seers of the Upani- 
shads, St. Teresa, Julia of Norwich, Tauler, Meister Eckhart, 
and Molinos. 

St. Teresa was undoubtedly a Catholic mystic, perhaps the 
greatest of them all, but she was also a mystic in the sense we use 
for certain philosophers, pantheists, or Neo-Platonists. At the 
origin her spiritual state was singularly independent of forms and 
figures. She knew the pure incorporeal ravishment of a soul in 
communication with the universal. She was entranced by an 
unformulable Infinite. At first, in her trances, the Eternal did 
not assume a human form, and she asked that the plain cross 
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upon her wall should bear no image of the Crucified. The Pres- 
ence that she felt was something that our faculties cannot seize. 
Indeed, more than once both the Saint and her confessors were 
perplexed and even alarmed by this intangible unknowable de- 
light. Was it a snare of Satan? Was Teresa unwittingly a 
heretic? By what sign could she know that the ineffable ap- 
proach was indeed divine? A gentleman of Avila, Salcedo, 
recently enrolled in the new Order of the Jesuits, bade her be not 
afraid, advised her to submit to the guidance of the young So- 
ciety and acquainted her with the spiritual exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola. Thus canalized and cultured, the pure immaterial ec- 
stasy took on the shape commended by the Church, and Teresa, 
no longer the nympholept of Infinity, became the Bride of Christ. 

She reformed her Order and founded many convents, but in 
her cell she lived an intenser, more universal life. The Saint’s 
biographer wonders whether the secret focus of an ardent flame 
may not have radiated beyond the walls of her convent and, un- 
known to all, have aroused new spiritual energies in such men as 
Greco, Cervantes, Loyola, no less than in her companions Gracian 
and John of the Cross. It is a fascinating suggestion. And, 
in fact, nothing in science forbids us to suppose that the human 
brain may emit waves and rays of an electric force which we do 
not yet know how to measure or evaluate. 

Contemplation, in its strict and historic sense, is an experi- 
mental and direct apprehension of God and the things of God. 
It is intuitional and immediate knowledge, different, therefore, 
not in mere degree or intensity but also in kind from any knowl- 
edge of God whatever which we naturally acquire in this life. 
It is not the Beatific Vision, though it has this in common with 
it, that it is immediate and experimental perception. In the 
Beatific Vision there is neither species impressa nor expressa, as 
the Thomist would say, but God imparts Himself to the mind, 
not by any similitude or “idea’’ of Himself, but directly by His 
own essence, which acts as formative principle to the mind in 
the act of cognition. 

In mystic contemplation, there is no species expressa, no idea 
or similitude of God, but God acts towards the soul as species 
umpressa only. He Himself so modifies or affects the soul that 
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it becomes directly aware of a reality distinct from itself, 
whose action it receives. The mind is passive towards an 
Agent, who is God. Somewhat parallel is this perception to that 
of the senses, which are also under the immediate influence of the 
outside object when they perceive. In man the phantasm thus 
created is first transformed into a species impressa and finally, 
in the consummated act of cognition, into the species expressa, 
or concept. The mystic receives an “impression’’ of God, in 
the sense that God directly reveals His presence; only after he 
has passed through the quasi-passive state he reflectively forms 
the concept by his own merely human activity. Remembering 
his experience, he becomes absolutely certain that it was God 
whom he perceived. 

His many little everyday duties were much the same as those 
of all Christians. His sanctity consisted in doing them with a 
constancy and unflinching courage inspired by an uncommon 
love for God and his neighbor. But he never tired of trying to 
perfect them. Hence, he applied everything that he heard and 
saw to himself: the words and acts of others were all used as 
guides for his own conduct; he imitated those that were good and 
avoided those that were bad or less perfect. One of his principal 
maxims was: “Something little but constant.’’ Another one 
was: “‘My chief penance will be our common duties.’’ He tells 
us that his treasure consists in three things: ‘‘My crucifix, my 
beads, and my rules are the three things most deartome. With 
them I will willingly die.”’ 

Hodie si vocem eius audieritis; this moment is the most precious 
of all moments, for it is the moment in which we have the power 
of abandoning ourselves wholly to God’s Will. No other moment 
is in our power. We need not worry about what is to come; by 
hope we abandon to God the care of the morrow, of our perse- 
verance, of our death, of our eternity; but by charity we abandon 
ourselves to His Will, like the man of noble birth, the soldier who 
defended Pampeluna against the French, the gentleman of fashion 
whose chief regret at a severe wound was that it might prevent 
him from wearing fashionable boots—suddenly this man, cut 
out, if ever a man was cut out, for a life of worldly success, is 
called to the life of the spirit; a vision blots out from his mind 
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“the least consent to any carnal thought,” and thereafter the 
flesh is not only subdued but perpetually crucified. 

Loyola founded and enlisted in the noblest army in which a 
man ever engaged—meaning his own Society of Jesus, which 
numbers (says he) in its troops the greatest heroes the world ever 
knew: warriors brave enough to dare or endure anything, to en- 
counter any odds, to die any death; soldiers that would win 
triumphs a thousand times more brilliant than those of the 
greatest general, that would bring nations on their knees to their 
sacred banner, the Cross, that would achieve glories and palms 
incomparably brighter than those awarded to the most splendid 
earthly conquerors—crowns of immortal light, and seats in the 
high places of heaven. 

Hands soiled by mud-throwing are not the most apt for be- 
stowing the laurel. Hagiography is no “inferiority complex.” 
It does not bedraggle high reputations, from a lurking envy of 
grandeurs. Fama mendax is to all ironists the best of texts for 
Ecclesiastes, and it knows that Fame is a jade just as often in 
her silences as in her trumpet blasts. There would be no true 
irony in the huge treacheries of destiny and the malignant ca- 
prices of Reputation if man were but a brute and his story a 
chain of impostures. 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Apostolic Process of Beatification 


Judgment on the Heroic Virtues in Particular, or on the 
Martyrdom and Its Cause 


The discussion of the virtues shall not be begun until after 
the lapse of fifty years from the death of a servant of God (Canon 
2101). 


Fifty years from the death of the servant of God is the rule, but 
the Supreme Pontiff can permit the discussion at an earlier date. 
The information on the life and character has, of course, been 
gathered in legal form long before this time, for little or no testi- 
mony from eyewitnesses would be available fifty years after the 
death of the servant of God. If the beatification is sought for 
reason of martyrdom, the rule of Canon 2101 concerning the 
fifty years does not apply; wherefore, the discussion on the 
martyrdom and its cause may take place at an earlier date 
(Pontifical Committee for the Interpretation of the Code, July 
28, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 314). Testimony concerning 
the life and character of the servant of God is to be procured 
also in the case of martyrs, but the process on the heroic degree of 
the virtues is not required, because the chief reason why beatifi- 
cation is to be bestowed is martyrdom. Whether a servant of 
God can be considered a martyr for the Faith is to be decided by 
long and painstaking investigations and discussions by the three 
Congregations or Committees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites—the same that decide on the heroic degree of the virtues 
in the cases where beatification is sou, ht for sanctity of life. 


Three Different Committees in Succession Vote on the 
Heroic Degree of Virtues or on Martyrdom 


The heroism of the virtues or the martyrdom and its cause is to 
be discussed by three congregations: the antepreparatoria, 
preparatoria, and generalis (Canon 2102). 

The prelate officials and the consultors of the congregations shall 
in each congregation give their vote in writing. After all the 
prelates and consultors have given their vote in the anteprepara- 


tory or in the preparatory congregation, each one may again de- 
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clare, before the congregation is dissolved, that he retracts the 
vote which he has given. The result of each ballot shall be 
consigned to writing by the secretary, and shall be kept secret; 
the written votes, however, shall be given to the Promoter General 
of the Faith (Canon 2103). 

In the causes of confessors, the following question must be dis- 
cussed: whether there is certainty of the heroic degree of the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, love of God and of neighbor, 
and of the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, temperance, 
fortitude, and of the virtues connected with the preceding in the 
case and with the effect in question; in the causes of martyrs, 
whether there is certainty of the martyrdom and its cause and 
with the effect in question (Canon 2104). 

The antepreparatory congregation meets in the presence of the 
Cardinal Ponens and the prelate officials and consultors (Canon 
2105). 

According to the Codex pro Postulatoribus the antepreparatory 
congregation meets in the house of the Cardinal Ponens, who 
presides but does not vote. The following must be present and 
vote: the Promoter General of the Faith, the Sub-Promoter, the 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the Prothonotary 
of the same Sacred Congregation, the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
the Prelate Sacristan of His Holiness, three of the senior judges 
of the Sacred Rota, and the consultors of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. 

For this congregation a report shall be prepared, consisting of 
the following: (1) a summary of the original process, which must 
exhibit the testimonies and documents in full; (2) a document 
drawn up by the attorney of the cause, in which he argues the 
heroism of the virtues, or the martyrdom and its cause, from the 
documents of the summary, and in which it shall be clearly stated 
what arguments are adduced as proofs strictly so-called, and 
what are added rather to aid or confirm the proofs; (3) a synopsis 
drafted by the Promoter General of the Faith in accordance with 
Canon 2079; (4) objections of the Promoter General of the 
Faith and replies of the attorney; (5) the opinions written by 
the reviewers of the writings of the servant of God (Canon 2106). 
Copies of these papers have to be given to the members of the 
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antepreparatory congregation some time before the meeting in 
order that they may study the contents and arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to their judgment on the case. Each member 
writes out his opinion before he comes to the meeting and reads it 
before the assembled congregation. After the reading of all the 
opinions a vote is taken which must be expressed in one of the 
three forms: suspensive, affirmative, negative. 

If two-thirds of the present members of the congregation have 
given a negative vote, the case shall not proceed from the ante- 
preparatory to the preparatory congregation, unless, after the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites has referred 
the matter to the Supreme Pontiff, the latter decides that the 
case should proceed (Canon 2107). 


Preparatory Congregation 


The preparatory congregation is to be attended by all Cardinals 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, with the assistance of the 
prelate officials and consultors (Canon 2108). From the Codex 
pro Postulatoribus we learn that the same prelate officials and 
consultors who attended the antepreparatory congregation are to 
assist the Cardinals in the preparatory congregation. 

The following documents are to be prepared: (1) difficulties 
raised by the Promoter General of the Faith; (2) difficulties 
which have been proposed by the consultors in their votes, if they 
do not appear negligible to the Promoter General; (3) replies of 
the attorney to the difficulties; (4) documents newly discovered 
either in favor of or against the cause, with summaries added 
thereto with arguments against or in favor of those documents 
(Canon 2109). 

In the preparatory congregation the Cardinals, after consulta- 
tion with the consultors, decide whether the case shall proceed 
further. The Secretary and the Promoter General of the Faith, 
though not asked, may always speak for the purpose of clarifying 
the question and shedding more light on the facts (Canon 2110). 

The Cardinals had received copies of the papers which were to 
be drawn up for the preparatory congregation, and they have 
already prior to the meeting of the congregation written their 
opinion supported by arguments from the evidence submitted in 
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the case. At the meeting they compare their conclusions, get 
more details from the study of the consultors, and finally vote on 
the question whether the cause should proceed to the next step. 
It seems, however, that the final decision does not rest with them 
as to the continuation or dropping of the cause, for Canon 2111 
says: “After the discussion, the Cardinal Prefect shall submit 
the matter to the Supreme Pontiff, and inform him, not only of the 
results of the discussion, but also of the principal reasons or 
arguments advanced in favor of or against the cause.” 


General Congregation 


The general congregation shall be held in the presence of the 
Holy Father, and the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation and 
the prelate officials and consultors shall also attend this meeting 
(Canon 2112). 

For the general congregation the latest statement on the cause 
shall be prepared in accordance with Canon 2109, and in addition 
a brief ex officio report of all things which have previously been 
done in the cause (Canon 2113). 

In the general congregation the judgment whether the heroism 
of the virtues of a servant of God has been proved, or the martyr- 
dom and its cause, is reserved to the Supreme Pontiff; the con- 
sultors, prelate officials and Cardinals have merely a consultive 
vote (Canon 2114). 


Title of Venerable Servant of God 


At the command of the Holy Father, the Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation shall draw up a decree wherein it is authori- 
tatively stated, in the name of the Supreme Pontiff, that the 
heroic degree of all the virtues of the servant of God or his martyr- 
dom are well proved, which decree shall be promulgated at a time 
and in a manner to be prescribed by the Holy Father. After 
the publication of this decree, the servant of God may be called 
Venerable, but this title does not imply any permission to honor 
him with public cult (Canon 2115). 


Judgment on the Miracles of a Servant of God in Particular 


Besides heroism of virtues or martyrdom, miracles wrought 
through the intercession of the servant of God are necessary for 
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his beatification. However, if there is question of a martyr whose 
martyrdom and its cause are evidently established both from the 
material and formal aspect, but there are no miracles, it is the 
office of the Sacred Congregation to decide whether the signs in 
the case suffice, and if there are no signs, whether the Holy 
Father is to be petitioned to dispense with the signs in the case 
(Canon 2116). 

The cause of the martyrdom—that is to say, the reason why the 
servant of God was killed—must be proved to have been hatred 
of the Faith or some other motive virtually amounting to hatred 
of the Faith. On the part of the servant of God who suffered 
death for the sake of religion, it is necessary to prove that he 
willingly and patiently and for a supernatural motive suffered 
death. When a person (e.g., a priest) is suddenly attacked and 
killed without previous warning, there is the twofold difficulty of 
proving, first, that the man who killed him was sane and killed 
him for the sake of religion, and secondly that the one killed will- 
ingly and patiently and for a supernatural motive suffered death. 
It seems that, if it is proved that the man was sane and did the 
killing for reason of hatred or opposition to the Catholic Faith, and 
the one killed instantly had no opportunity to express his willing- 
ness to accept death for the sake of the Faith, it can be presumed 
that he did accept his fate in the spirit of resignation to God’s 
will. Though the Canons on beatification of martyrs do not go 
into these details, one may argue with good reason that, if the life 
and character of the one thus murdered for the sake of religion 
shows him to have been a zealous Catholic and a faithful performer 
of his duties as a Catholic in his particular calling in life, he should 
be judged to have gladly accepted death for the cause for which he 
lived wholeheartedly. What makes us think that this would be 
the judgment of the Holy See is the case of thousands of the 
martyrs of the early Church who frequently were killed instantly 
while attending Holy Mass, and whom the Church has honored as 
true martyrs for the Faith. 

Though the cause of martyrs does not demand proof of the 
heroic degree of virtues, nevertheless the rules of the beatification 
process prescribe an investigation into the life and character of 
the martyr and, in addition, the collecting of the writings of the 
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martyr, which have to be submitted to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in the same manner as in causes of beatification for 
heroic sanctity of life. In place of the judgment of the Holy See 
on the heroic degree of virtues, the judgment on the fact that 
true martydom exists is rendered by the Supreme Pontiff in the 
case of beatification under the plea of martyrdom. 

In beatification cases for heroic sanctity of life, miracles wrought 
through the intercession of the servant of God are absolutely 
necessary; without satisfactory proof of at least two miracles no 
beatification is possible under the rules of the Church. In the 
cause of martyrs miracles are required as a rule, but exceptions 
are made when there is clear evidence of true martyrdom. Even 
when there is such evidence the law requires certain signs—that 
is to say, wonderful supernatural events which accompanied or 
followed martyrdom. If these things are very extraordinary, 
they may be proposed in place of miracles for the purpose of 
obtaining beatification. It is always presupposed that true 
martyrdom has been proved beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has authority to decide whether the 
extraordinary signs suffice in case miracles properly so called are 
wanting. If there are no extraordinary signs, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites in its discussion on the martyrdom has authority 
to decide whether the Supreme Pontiff should be petitioned to dis- 
pense with the requirement of the signs. 


Number of Miracles Required in Beatification Causes 


For the beatification of servants of God only two miracles are 
required, if eyewitnesses in both the informative and the Apostolic 
process have established proof of the virtues, or if the witnesses 
examined in the Apostolic process at least received their knowl- 
edge from eyewitnesses. Three miracles are required if eyewit- 
nesses testified to the heroic character of the virtues in the in- 
formative process, and in the Apostolic process witnesses who 
derived their information from others who in turn obtained their 
information from eyewitnesses. Four miracles are required if in 
both processes the virtues were established by witnesses who ob- 
tained their knowledge from tradition only or by documents 
(Canon 2117). 
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The rules concerning the requirement of miracles apply to cases 
in which beatification is sought for sanctity of life; in beatification 
for reason of martyrdom miracles are not absolutely necessary, 
as we saw above. If the heroic practice of the virtues has been 
proved by eyewitnesses in both processes (the first one established 
by authority of the local Ordinary, called the informative process, 
and the second conducted by the Ordinary as delegate of the Holy 
See, called the Apostolic process), proof of two miracles suffices. 
Even if in the second process no eyewitnesses survive, but there 
are witnesses who derived their knowledge immediately from 
eyewitnesses, two miracles suffice. 

Three miracles are required when eyewitnesses testified to the 
heroic practice of the virtues in the informative process, and in the 
Apostolic process only those witnesses were available who ob- 
tained their information on the life and character of the servant of 
God from third-hand knowledge, that is to say, from persons who 
got their knowledge from eyewitnesses. 

Four miracles must be adduced and proved if in both processes 
the heroic practice of the virtues was testified to by witnesses who 
obtained their information from tradition only or through docu- 
ments. Ordinarily the Church does not allow the introduction of 
a beatification cause when it comes so long after the death of the 
servant of God that his contemporaries are all dead. For this 
reason Canon 2049 prescribes that, if the beatification process has 
not been begun by the Ordinary within thirty years from the 
death of the servant of God, proof must first be furnished before 
the process is started that there has been no fraud or malice or 
culpable negligence in delaying the institution of the process. 

As to the miracles, it is certain that if God works a real miracle 
at the intercession of a deceased person, God thereby manifests 
that the soul of the deceased is in His grace and friendship. Two 
things must therefore be proved, that a true miracle has happened 
and that it was brought about through the intercession of the 
servant of God whose beatification is requested by a diocese, 
religious organization, or any other body of the faithful. It is 
very difficult to judge when a real miracle has happened. [If all 
the circumstances of the fact are so clear as to indicate with cer- 
tainty that God’s power only could accomplish the fact under the 
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circumstances, so that neither the powers of nature nor human 
ingenuity could have accomplished the fact, one would have to 
admit that a miracle has happened. However, it is extremely 
difficult to know the extent of the powers of nature, and for this 
reason the Church is very cautious in pronouncing judgment on 
miracles, as we see from the following rules on miracles in beatifi- 
cation cases. 


Manner of Proof of Miracles in Beatification Cases 


For the proof of the miracles two experts must be introduced ex 
officio at the beginning of the discussion; if both agree on the re- 
jection of a miracle, one cannot proceed further with the cause. 
As it happens most frequently that, in the discussion of the mira- 
cles, there is question of a cure from some disease, the experts 
must be unusually prominent physicians or surgeons, and, if 
possible, such men are to be chosen who are specialists in the 
diagnosis and cure of the ailments of which there is question in the 
reported miracle (Canon 2118). 

The opinions of the experts must be written in brief and clear 
style and supported by reasons, and they shall state these two 
things: (1) whether, if there is question of a cure, the person 
who is said to have been cured, must truly be considered cured; 
(2) whether the fact proposed as miraculous can be explained by 
the laws of nature or not (Canon 2119). 


Three Distinct Congregations to Pass Judgment on the 
Miracles 


The miracles must be discussed by three congregations in ex- 
actly the same manner as is ordained above for the proof of 
heroism of the virtues. In the discussion in one and the same 
congregation, with the exception of the general congregation 
before the Holy Father, more than two miracles may never be 
submitted (Canon 2120). 

For the antepreparatory congregation the following statements 
shall be prepared: (1) a brief written by the attorney; (2) a 
summary of the depositions of witnesses concerning the miracle; 
(3) the two opinions written regarding the reality of each miracle 
by the experts; (4) objections of the Promoter General of the 
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Faith; (5) the answers of the attorney to the objections (Canon 
2121). 

For the preparatory congregation a statement shall be prepared 
in the manner demanded by Canon 2109, with new expert opinion 
as follows: for the giving of this opinion one expert only is to be 
appointed in this instance, if the two experts in the anteprepara- 
tory congregation were unanimous in affirming the miracle; if 
one expert only was in favor of the miracle, two new experts are 
to be nominated ex officio. The Cardinals of the same Sacred 
Congregation shall always have the right to appoint more ex- 
perts than are prescribed, if they should deem it necessary in any 
case. The attorney is permitted to employ the aid of some ex- 
pert in drawing up his answers, but this expert cannot give a vote 
or official opinion, and merely assists the attorney (Canon 2122). 

The General Congregation is conducted in the manner pre- 
scribed in Canons 2113-2114 (Canon 2123). 


Final Decree of the Supreme Pontiff Deciding Beatification 


After the decree of approval of the miracles, a new discussion 
must be instituted before the Supreme Pontiff on the question: 
whether one may safely proceed to the beatification of the servant 
of God. After having heard the opinions of the consultors and 
the Cardinals, the Supreme Pontiff decides this question, and, 
if he wishes, orders that a decree concerning this matter shall be 
drawn up and promulgated (Canon 2124). 

If the Holy Father orders the promulgation of the decree stat- 
ing that the beatification may take place, the Postulator requests 
the Supreme Pontiff to issue the Apostolic Brief of beatification in 
which the day for the solemn ceremonies of beatification at the 
Vatican Basilica is appointed and permission is granted for the 
public veneration of the beatified, and Office and Holy Mass in 
honor of him is permitted. 












A SURVEY OF ACHIEVEMENT 
By PAut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The best proof of theory is facts. We have always maintained 
that Catholic education has measured up to the standards of 
secular requirements, and it has often been our contention that 
the product of our schools has equalled or surpassed that of the 
public school curriculum. For the most part, our boast lay in 
isolated cases of individual accomplishments in competitive ex- 
aminations or in contests wherein certain individuals have carried 
off special prizes or honors. The records of these tournaments in- 
dicate the fact that individuals of the Catholic school system have 
surpassed certain individuals of other school systems. But the 
question may arise as to whether the rank and file of the parish 
school enrollment compare favorably with the achievement of 
that of an equal portion of the public school system. 

An answer to this question may be had in an experiment con- 
ducted in the Diocese of Pittsburgh during last April. It con- 
sisted of a study made of 3992 pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades of 44 schools in the diocese. 

Without any notice or previous preparation a test was admin- 
istered to these pupils in all the elementary subjects. The pur- 
pose of the test was (1) to evaluate the achievement in the studies 
of these two grades in the diocesan schools as compared with the 
norm determined by the time of the administration of the test; 
(2) to compare the achievement of each school with the diocesan 
median; (3) to make an analysis of the distribution of the educa- 
tion of ages of the individual schools as evidenced by the results of 
the test. 

The test administered was the Unit Scales of Attainment which 
for educators needs no explanation. Its validity goes without 
question. 

No particular emphasis was made in the selection of schools. 
Every school in the diocese was invited to participate in the test. 
It was administered with the permission and codperation of the 
Superintendent of Parish Schools and of the Supervisors of the 
Teaching Communities of the diocese. Only those schools which 


were willing participated; no school was compelled to accept the 
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examination, but every school of the diocese was invited to take 
E part in the program. 



























p Administration of the Test 
The test was administered on the last Monday of April. On 
the Saturday preceding, sealed packages of the test were delivered 
to each school. The tests were administered in all schools at 9 
o’clock Monday morning, the principal of each school being in 
charge. 


Scoring 

The tests were scored by Sisters appointed by the principal of 
each school. After the tests were scored, the Sisters transferred 
the number of answers to what is known in this test as the C 
score. The C score unit is approximately one-tenth of the quar- 
tile of all pupils of the same chronological age, or one eighty- 
eighth of the difference between the poorest and the best pupil in 
each subject among a sampling of one hundred pupils in the same 
chronological age representative. The C score corresponding 
with the number right was contained in the key for scoring. 
j Both the individual profile charts and class records were returned 
to the central office. 


Description of Test 

The unit scales of attainment is divided into eleven parts: 
Reading Comprehension, Geography, Literature, Elementary 
Science, American History, Arithmetic Problems, Arithmetic 
Fundamental Operations, Spelling, English Capitalization, Eng- 
lish Punctuation, and English Usage. 

In the report the schools were indicated by numbers rather than 
by names. The purpose of this procedure was to eliminate any 
public comparison of schools or the work of teaching commu- 
nities. 





Results of the Test 
The test being given on the last Monday of April indicates that 
it was administered two months before the end of the seventh 
grade. The following table shows, first, the time or the achieve- 


and ten months. The second column shows the median of the 
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diocese in each subject. The table shows the advance or retarda- 
tion of the diocese in that particular subject. 


GRADE SEVEN 
Timeof Median of the Advance or 


Administration Diocese Retardation 
Reading Comprehension...... 6.10 7.8 Plus .10 
a ci daia'd Ga wren we ec 6.10 7.4 e 6 
0 Eee ee 6.10 6.6 Minus .4 
Elementary Science.......... 6.10 7.10 Plus 6 
American History........... 6.10 7.8 a .12 
Arithmetic Problems......... 6.10 7.8 ‘ .10 
Arithmetic Fundamental Op- 

Se Sa 7.8 .10 
Ahi i cena i ie 0a 6.10 7.8 " .10 
English Capitalization........ 6.10 8.6 is 1.8 
English Punctuation......... 6.10 8.4 « 1.6 
SE no ckecaasee ea 6.10 7.8 " .10 


This table demonstrates that in the 44 schools participating in 
this survey, the median or average shows that in Reading Com- 
prehension, the schools of the diocese are ten months in advance 
of the median standard set throughout the country by this test, 
that in Geography they are six months in advance, and that in 
Literature alone they are retarded to the extent of four months. 
It might be noted specially that in English Capitalization and 
Punctuation the schools of the diocese are accelerated to the ex- 
tent of one year and eight months and in English Punctuation to 
one year and six months. The question arises as to whether our 
Sisters lay an emphasis upon what some authorities may consider 
as non-essential in English. The doubt, however, seems to fade 
when we realize that in English Usage the schools of the diocese 
are ten months in advance of the norm set by the test. 


Grade Eight 


A similar picture is portrayed when we view the achievement of 
the eighth grade. It will be noted that as in the case of the 
seventh grade the time of administration is two months short of 
graduation, in other words, in the tenth month of the last year of 
the grade school. The following table shows the comparison of 
the achievement of the eighth grade similar to that of the seventh 
grade. 
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GRADE EIGHT 


Time of Medianofthe Advance or 
Administration Diocese Retardation 


Reading Comprehension....... 7.10 8.6 Plus .8 
Ee 7.10 8.4 fe 6 
EC eee 7.10 7.8 Minus .2 
Elementary Science........... 7.10 7.8 ia 2 
American History............ 7.10 8.8 Plus .10 
Arithmetic Problems.......... 7.10 9.0 i 1.2 
Arithmetic Fundamental Op- 

a cidteheneveawen 7.10 8.8 .10 
ET eee icon Toe 9.6 : 1.8 
English Capitalization......... 7.10 9.8 . 1.10 
English Punctuation.......... 7.10 9.6 "i 1.8 
EY MINES i icsisins nawwensc 7.10 9.4 en 1.6 


Range of Achievement 
When viewed more minutely, however, the picture is not so 
satisfactory as might be at first implied. The grade equivalents 
in each subject show a wide range. The following table gives a 
picture that demands considerable thought. The first column 
represents the grade equivalent, and the column to the right 


RANGE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN EACH SUBJECT 
SEVENTH GRADE 








Grade Reading Geography Literature Science History 

Equiv. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

10+ 299 14 452 22 208 10 235 11 277 11 
9 289 14 28 1 252 12 85 4 262 13 
8 303 14 267 13 256 12 320 16 418 20 
7 494 24 324 15 291 14 587 28 570 27 
6 276 13 201 10 200 10 439 21 341 16 
5 205 10 315 15 393 19 193 9 124 6 
4 105 5 351 17 128 6 80 4 88 4 
3 123 «6 156 ee 366 17 155 7 64 3 

Total 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 2094 #100 

; Arithmetic English 
Grade Problems Fund. Op. Spelling Capital. Punct. Usage 


Equiv. No. % No. % No. % No. % No % No. &F 
10+ 356 17 296 14 446 21 806 38 668 32 80 26 


9 148 7 173 8 98 5 268 13 328 15 245 12 
8 419 20 355 17 340 16 412 20 327 15 314 15 
7 479 23 281 14 714 34 115 5 207 10 321 16 
6 285 13 305 15 28 £14 206 10 = 120 6 296 14 
5 314 15 354 17 = 127 6 150 7 #164 8 207 10 
4 56 3 177 8 69 31/2 80 4 133 “i 78 3 
3 37 2 153 7 16 1/4 57 3 147 7 93 4 








Total 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 2094 100 
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gives the number and percentage of pupils who have attained that 
grade equivalent in each subject. For example, there are 299 
pupils (6 per cent) who have a grade equivalent of 10 plus in 
Reading; or in other words, 6 per cent of the total number of 
pupils in the seventh grade who took the test are doing work in 
Reading beyond the tenth grade. In contrast, there are 123 
pupils (or 14 per cent) who have a grade equivalent of 3 in the 
same subject. In other words, 14 per cent of the children in the 
seventh grade are capable of doing only third grade work in 
Reading. It is to be noted that only 13 per cent of the children 
in the seventh grade are doing normal work in Reading, while 21 
per cent are doing superior work, and 66 per cent are below their 
grade. 

Similar comparisons are to be made in each subject from the 
above Table. 

The following Table shows the same range of achievement for 
the eighth grade. 


RANGE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN EACH SUBJECT 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Grade Reading Geography Literature Science History 
Equiv. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
10+ 553 29 662 35 336 18 330 17 382 20 

9 366 19 21 1 246 13 115 6 335 18 


8 283 15 319 16 247 13 329 17 428 23 
7 320 17 284 15 294 16 630 33 433 23 
6 171 9 129 7 139 7 298 16 187 10 
5 112 6 191 10 304 16 111 6 68 3 
4 57 3 231 13 92 5 34 2 37 2 











3 362 61 3 240 12 a 4 28 il 
Total 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 
Arithmetic English 
Grade Problems Fund. Op. Spelling Capital. Punct, Usage 


Equiv. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. &%Y% No. GF 
10+ 569 30 544 29 937 49 878 46 792 42 796 42 


9 166 9 236 12 127 7 256 13 317 16 268 = 14 
8 387 20 358 19 281 15 313 17 271 15 £251 = 138 
7 383 20 198 10 383 20 82 5 156 8 227 12 
6 196 10 156 8 112 6 169 9 71 4 164 9 
5 150 8 196 10 26 l'4/, 101 5 100 5 116 6 
4 34 2 107 6 28 11/2 63 3 98 5 41 2 
3 13 1 103 6 4 0 36 2 93 5 35 2 








Total 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 1898 100 
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hat The survey manifests both a strength and a weakness. The 
299 | strength lies in the fact the average parish school is doing work 
in equal or superior to the norm established by public school authori- 
of ties. The weakness, however, lies in the overlapping of grade 
in equivalents and of pupil ability in the same grade. Until this 
23 can be corrected we must continue to do the best we can, and that 
he best seems from results to be none too poor. 
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ACQUIRING THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
SEX 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The right life consists in a proper adjustment to the realities of 
human existence. Appropriate responses to facts enrich life and 
prevent conflicts. The maladjusted—and, as a consequence, the 
inefficient, unhappy and immoral— individual is the one who mis- 
understands the facts of existence and makes towards them the 
wrong adaptations. One of the realities of life is the fact of sex. 
The well-adjusted life unquestionably must be also properly ad- 
justed to this fact. Wrong adjustments to the fact of sex are a 
source of untold misery and an occasion of innumerable sins. 

It is quite important that man should acquire the right attitude 
towards sex in order that he fashion his life and conduct accord- 
ingly, and avoid disastrous maladjustments fatal to his physical 
as well as his spiritual welfare. This is the more vital, because 
the fact of sex looms so disproportionately large in human exist- 
ence. We may deplore this as one of the sad consequences of our 
original perversion, and characterize it as abnormal, but withal it 
remains a fact. The purpose of education is to assist the young 
in acquiring the right attitudes to the various facts of life and to 
fit them to deal in a biologically and morally correct manner with 
the problems of individual and social existence. Now, the point 
is this: shall the adjustment of the young generation to the fact 
of sex be left to chance, and shall the young unaided by their 
elders work out for themselves the solution of this problem? We 
do not proceed this way in other departments of life. Can such 
procedure be justified in the matter of sex? 

At the basis of proper adjustment invariably lies knowledge. 
False adjustments arise either from ignorance or the wrong kind 
of information. It stands to reason, then, that ignorance or dis- 
torted notions of sex cannot provide a sound foundation for the 
right adjustments in this realm. In order to do what is right in 
this sphere, man must have a definite answer to the following 
questions: What is the meaning of sex? What is its purpose in 
life? Wherein consists rational and moral sex conduct? True, 
the university of the gutter and the back alley is quite anxious to 
1304 
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supply the answer to these questions, but can the information 
emanating from this disreputable and foul source prove whole- 
some and elevating? We might as well send our children to a den 
of thieves to learn the right ideas about property and respect for 
its sacredness and inviolability. There is also the school of ex- 
perience in which man learns many valuable lessons. This 
school has two serious drawbacks. It is an expensive school, and 
what we learn in it usually comes too late for application. But 
what is worse is that, while experience does teach us, it also soils 
us in the process of learning. Experience leaves ugly marks. We 
would not wish our children to carry through life the hideous scars 
acquired in the school of sex experience. A young man or woman 
may learn by personal experience the devastating effects of sex 
indulgence. But we would save them from such an experience. 

Except by some rare good fortune the young will not pass un- 
scathed through the dangers of sex unless they know the pitfalls 
and deliberately avoid them. The grown generation, therefore, 
has a real responsibility in their regard, and is bound to provide 
guidance so that they may not stumble and come to grief. If the 
elders allow their charges to walk blindfold into the perils beset- 
ting the path of adolescent youth, can they flatter themselves that 
they have accomplished their duty? Instruction is imperative, 
for it is the only means which will safeguard youth in our days 
when sex allurements bombard the senses from every side. Says 
Dr. Rudolph Geis: “In every man the road to chastity leads 
through the peculiar dangers and hazards of youth. It is a deli- 
cate task to assist youth in gaining the right conscious and de- 
liberate will-attitude towards sex. The naive unconcern about 
sex matters that characterizes childhood must in due course of 
time be superseded by reverential knowledge of the mysteries of 
life and love and the proper frame of mind towards the forces that 
serve the preservation of the species.’” 

We are fully aware of the absolute necessity of simultaneous 
will and character training, and agree with W. F. Foerster who 
holds that “‘the protection of youth from the dangers of sex is a 
question of power rather than of knowledge”’ (““Marriage and the 
Sex Problem,’’ New York City). But with that aspect of the prob- 

1 “Catholic Sex Morality” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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lem we are not now concerned. Ofcourse, knowledge alone is of no 
avail, but still knowledge is indispensable. Moreover, our young 
boys and girls will get the knowledge under all circumstances; the 
only question is: will they get tainted or pure knowledge? We 
fool ourselves if we think that we can keep the young generation 
in a happy state of blissful ignorance and indifference concerning 
these matters. In the sex-impregnated atmosphere of our age, 
sex information reaches the young infallibly and that at a deplor- 
ably early stage. Evil information must, therefore, be fore- 
stalled by the right type. The alternatives are not ignorance or 
information; the choice lies only between pure information and 
defiled information. If by silence we could prevent sex knowl- 
edge from getting to our children, the policy of silence would be 
admirable. But silence on our part will send them to poisoned 
sources of information. Silence in this case accomplishes nothing, 
but does much harm. It is but too true what Dr. Joseph Collins 
writes: ““The policy of silence is as cruel as its assumptions are 
untrue. Ignorance is an impossibility for the young. Our 
choice lies between garbled, distorted and defiled knowledge and 
a knowledge that shall be clean, innocent and helpful’ (““The 
Doctor Looks at Love and Life,’’ New York City). This is con- 
firmed by Mr. Sherwood Eddy, who remarks: ‘‘Unwholesome 
sources of information seem to be a practical certainty for all un- 
instructed youth, however shielded they may be. It is the child 
who has been kept ignorant, whose questions have been met by 
evasion or mystery, who is most avid for information. If parents 
do not tell, the child turns to those who will” (‘“‘Sex and Youth,”’ 
New York City). And those willing to impart their filthy infor- 
mation are to be found at every street corner. 

The water drawn from a polluted stream may be filtered and 
rendered tolerably fit for use, but it never will be as limpid and 
pure as that derived from a clear and uncontaminated spring. 
Some element of impurity will remain. The same holds good of 
sex information. If originally obtained through sordid channels, 
it will retain some of the properties of its vile origin, however much 
it may be cleaned and corrected. Sex knowledge from the be- 
ginning should be free from defilement; otherwise it can never be 
completely integrated with a clean mind and will always remain a 
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cause of embarrassment. That is the ultimate reason why even 
late in life many adults never attain to a normal state of uncon- 
cern with regard to the facts of sex. Their outlook on sex has 
been colored for all time by the way in which it was originally pre- 
sented to them. First impressions, as psychology proves to us, 
are of far-reaching importance. From this we may learn how 
vital it is that the first information concerning sex matters be de- 
rived from a decent source. 

Furthermore, psychology tells us of the power of mental asso- 
ciation. Associations once formed cannot easily be broken. 
Again and again they crop up in the mind in spite of all efforts, 
often to the disgust and embarrassment of the harassed victim. 
The associations under which early sex information usually is im- 
parted, fatally cling to everything which is connected with the 
phenomenon of sex, so that in general conversation all references 
to the matter strike a false note. Even the solemn subject of 
marriage is alluded to with a lack of seriousness and with a know- 
ing and supercilious smile or wink. When good people speak of 
company-keeping, courtship and newlyweds, a wrong emphasis 
can easily be detected; somewhere a discordant note vibrates and 
disturbs the harmony. Here we have the vitiating influence of 
the early mental associations with which the subject has become 
inextricably entangled. It is on this account that the plain 
language of the Gospels concerning these topics grates on our 
mind. Any mention of this subject arouses, in the unconscious, 
echoes that by right should not be there but are the result of 
vicious associations. All this goes to show how important it is 
that sex information should be kept free from such evil associa- 
tions, but this can be achieved only if the first instruction on the 
subject comes through perfectly clean channels. 

W. F. Foerster pertinently remarks that ‘‘the best method is 
simply to distract the attention” (op. cit.). Quiteso. The mind 
of the young should be deflected as much as possible from sex 
matters. The worst thing is a morbid preoccupation with the 
subject. Any instruction which unduly forces sex matters on the 
attention of the child, is of evil and possibly infinitely more harm- 
ful than no instruction at all. That also is the idea of the Holy 
Father when he condemns sex instruction. But he has in view 
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such instruction as is overburdened with biological details. For 
such specialized biological sex instruction we hold no brief, but 
on the contrary condemn it without reservation. Sex physi- 
ology need not be taught the young. When we think of sex instruc- 
tion, we have in mind an ethically oriented and inspired instruc- 
tion. Foronly such we makea plea. So much merely in passing. 
But now we return to the policy of distraction, that is, of keeping 
the mind from brooding over these matters and of preventing mor- 
bid curiosity. 

At a given stage of development sex emerges in consciousness. 
This naturally produces a certain inquisitiveness, for the boy or 
girl cannot explain these strange and perplexing stirrings. If 
properly trained, they seek information and counsel from their 
parents, teachers or confessors. Most likely the first impulse is 
not to procure clandestine information through underground 
channels. Only a child that has lost confidence in its parents will 
immediately resort to such improper means and seek enlightenment 
by stealth. Therefore, it is wise for parents to keep the doors of 
confidence wide open so that the child will not dream of appealing 
to strangers for the solution of its troubles. This curiosity, per- 
fectly normal and intended by nature, must be put to rest and 
appeased. The only thing that satisfies inquisitiveness is knowl- 
edge. If this is imparted, at least for the time being the curiosity 
ceases and mental calm returns. But if the required information 
is not forthcoming, the curiosity will grow and take on undue 
dimensions. External repression is of no avail. If the parents 
turn the child away and leave it in the grip of unsatisfied curiosity, 
it will sooner or later slake its thirst for knowledge at unhallowed 
sources. To invest the subject with the air of mystery is a peda- 
gogical blunder, for such procedure will only stimulate curiosity 
and excite morbid interest. Mysteriousness makes things loom 
disproportionately large, and exerts a fatal fascination on the 
mind. The command not to dwell on the subject and not to ask 
questions pertaining to it will serve no purpose. 

Whenever information is given, it must be brought into close 
relation with the ethical and religious aspects of the subject. It 
must not come from the biological specialist but from the moralist 
or the religious teacher, for it is essential that such instruction be 
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shot through with ethical and religious considerations. Here we 
are at one with Professor Foerster, who offers the following advice: 
“The best possible sexual instruction is that which says merely 
what is absolutely essential with regard to sex, and concentrates 
itself upon the strengthening of all those habits and elements of 
character which will naturally prepare young people to take up a 
right attitude towards the awakening impulses. The educator in 
matters relating to sex should not be a specialist; he should be as 
universal as possible in his outlook, and should be capable of de- 
veloping an educational system every portion of which is adapted 
to so deepening and strengthening the whole character as to pro- 
tect it against the temptations of sex. It is, therefore, my most 
profound conviction that the best education in sex is a thorough 
all-round education in the deepest sense of the term” (op. cit.). 
The pedagogical aim of sex education will be to inspire reverence 
for sex life, and this cannot be done if the sex sphere is isolated 
from ethics and religion. The approach to such education 
accordingly must always be from the side of ethics and religion. 

A moment arrives in the life of a boy or a girl when sex instruc- 
tion becomes inevitable. If generally true, this is even more true 
in our own days. By reason of its delicacy and the potentialities 
of danger involved, it must be entrusted to one who realizes the 
responsibility and hence will treat the matter with the utmost 
conscientiousness—one also who enjoys the confidence of those to 
be instructed. Well, our first choice would fall on the parents. 
As a matter of fact, however, too many parents are unwilling to 
take upon themselves this task. They regard it as a disagreeable 
and distasteful duty, and in the majority of cases shirk it, leaving 
the whole business to chance. However, the matter cannot rest 
there. Pleasant or unpleasant, duties must be performed, and 
in this instance too much is at stake to let the matter go by de- 
fault. Someone else will have to do what parents neglect. We 
do not think that our religious teachers, particularly our nuns, 
will take kindly to the task. And we think they are right. It is 
not for them. There remains the priest. The qualifications re- 
quired of him who engages in the task are here verified. But 
again the parish-priest will not be very partial to the work. 
Moreover, it calls for much preparation and perhaps for special 
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personal properties. Withal, a priest it should be, one of poise 
and balance, of experience and maturity, and one who knows how 
to deal with the young and has the ability to win their confidence 
to a special degree. Pastors alive to the exigencies of our age and 
anxious to protect the young members of their flock from tragic 
blunders will be glad to know of one who is willing to take upon 
himself this task of enlightenment in matters in which ignorance 
may be of fatal consequence. We do want to keep the young 
clean of mind and body. True, instinctive modesty acquired ina 
good Catholic home will frequently be enough to make them repel 
the evil; but such instinctive modesty is no longer sufficient in 
the sophisticated environment of modern society. The boy and 
girl of today, plunged into an oversexed milieu, must walk with 
open eyes if they are to discern the hidden dangers and reject 
what is harmful. Most pastors are aware of the dangers of ig- 
norance in this respect and realize the necessity for proper enlight- 
enment, but their difficulty is that of practical approach. I am 
sure that they will be glad to learn of the work of Father W. G. 
Scanlon, O.P., who offers his services to the parish clergy for this 
purpose. 

His idea is that a one-day purity retreat should be given to boys 
and girls (of course, separately) of appropriate age, in which the 
indispensable information on matters of sex would be conveyed 
in four or five conferences. The retreat embraces children from 
the Sixth Grade to High School. The course is given during 
school hours, and is finished in one day for each grade, for boys 
and girls separately. The rest of the school who are not on 
retreat go on as usual, and the teachers are not taken away from 
their regular work. The fact that it is a retreat lifts the instruc- 
tion into a religious and spiritual atmosphere, and also procures 
the necessary privacy that should surround such instructions. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that everything is avoided at 
which the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father takes umbrage. 
There are no anatomical descriptions and none of the physio- 
logical details to which common sense rightly objects. Still, the 
instructions are definite enough to be truly helpful to the per- 
plexed mind of the boy or girl in whom sex inquisitiveness has 
been aroused. Moreover, personal and private consultation 
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with the retreat master is encouraged, so that all doubts and 
difficulties may be removed. The moral aspect predominates 
throughout and religious motives are always stressed. The 
approach is made, not from the biological, but from the ethical 
side. Sex is not isolated but integrated with the totality of life, 
and is put in a religious setting from which it derives dignity 
and moral character. The method has been tried, and so far 
excellent results have been obtained. It has been highly ap- 
proved by ecclesiastical authorities, pastors and laymen. To 
my mind, the plan is very good; I am convinced that it will 
forestall unclean information and inspire the proper reverential 
attitude towards the God-created facts of sex. It is well calcu- 
lated to save young people from torturing doubts and to produce 
a sane outlook on the entire sex life. With wise restraint it gives 
just that amount of information which is necessary in our days 
to preserve the precious virtue of chastity, which ignorance alone 
is unable to safeguard. 

In the interests of the younger generation we would earnestly 
advise pastors to get into touch with Father Scanlon? and find 
out about his work, which to so many has already proved a real 
blessing. 


2 St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 869 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Are Pastors Authorized in Certain Cases to Dispense with 
the Interpellation in the Application of the Pauline 
Privilege? 


Question: When after a civil marriage between an unbaptized person 
and a doubtfully baptized Protestant, followed by a civil divorce, one of 
the parties (either one) is converted to the Catholic Faith and baptized 
or rebaptized conditionally, has not the pastor the right to dispense 
from the interpellation in order to apply the Pauline Privilege, if the 
interpellations are impossible, viz., when the other party cannot be 
reached or does not answer? 

Fr. Foley, in his Casus moralis published by this REview (November, 
1932, p. 188), and Fr. Woywod answering a question (May, 1933, p. 
853), concede this privilege to the Ordinary in certain cases. But it 
seems to me that pastors as well have received the same faculty from 
Canon 1125, since the Constitution of Pope Gregory XIII, ‘‘Populis,”’ 
which the Code extends, includes pastors as enjoying the same privilege: 
‘“Universis et singulis dictorum locorum Ordinariis et parochis, et presby- 
teris Societatis Iesu ad confessiones audiendas approbatis et ad dictas 
regiones pro tempore missis . . . plenam auctoritate Apostolica, tenore 
presentium, concedimus facultatem dispensandi cum quibuscumque .. . 
ad fidem conversis . . . ut eorum quilibet, superstite conjuge infideli, et 
eius consensu minime requisito, aut responso non expectato, matri- 
monia . . . contrahere et in facie Ecclesie solemnizare ... valeant... 
dummodo constet etiam summarie et extraiudicialiter, conjugem, ut 
prefertur, absentem moneri legitime non posse, aut monitum intra 
tempus in eadem monitione prefixum suam voluntatem non signi- 
ficasse.”’ 

Canon 1125 has extended this Constitution (given first to Brazil, 
India, etc.) to all countries ‘‘2m 1isdem adiunctis,” that is, it seems, not 
only to countries where polygamy, slavery and other barbarous practices 
exist, but to the whole world, the words “‘in iisdem adiunctis’’ referring 
not only to the condition of the countries but to the circumstances of the 
persons as well: ‘‘adeo ut ipsi . . . si postea ad fidem convertantur, 
conjuges infideles tam longo locorum intervallo distinctos . . . monere 
nequeant, vel quia interdum ad hostiles provincias ne nuntiis quidem 
accessus pateat, vel quia ignorant prorsus in quas regiones fuerint trans- 
vecti, vel quia itineris longitudo magnam afferat difficultatem.” 

Divers authors whom I have consulted do not make any distinction as 
to countries. They just state that these privileges are extended to the 
Universal Church. It seems, according to these authors (Merkelbach, 
Cappello, etc.), that all pastors the world over may, positis ponendis, 
dispense from the interpellations, although the bishop might ask for an 
attestation of the dispensation thus granted. 

Rev. J. Creusen, S. J. (‘‘Epitome Iuris Canonici,’’ II, n. 436, ed. 1930), 
speaks thus: “Que (privilegia) dum ad certa loca e tenore Constitu- 
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tionum restringebantur, canone 1125 ad alias quoque regiones i.e., 
nostra sententia, ad universum orbem extenduntur. Addit canon 
in iisdem adiunctis. Hee verba difficultatem movere possunt in 
Const. ‘Populis’ Gregorii XIII. Censemus cum Payen (De Matri- 
monio, II, n. 2409) satis esse ut coniux fidelis coniugem interpellare non 
possit, non autem requiri ut vi fuerint separati.” Is my interpretation 
right? PASTOR. 


Answer: In the present state of Canon Law nobody can give 
our correspondent a sure answer whether he is right or wrong in 
his interpretation of Canon 1125. Eventually there may be 
developed a uniform understanding of that Canon by canonists, 
and, supposing that there is no contrary official exposition of 
Canon 1125, the doctrinal interpretation will be a safe norm to 
follow. It is difficult to argue from the text of Canon 1125 and the 
Apostolic Constitutions there referred to. The commission that 
drafted this Canon must have been conscious of the difficulties 
they left unsolved in the enigmatic short Canon, and they alone 
could tell us why it was leftin thisform. However, there are many 
other Canons in the Code whose exact meaning cannot be ascer- 
tained either from the wording or from the former law or from any 
parallel text of the Code. Already numerous Canons have been 
interpreted officially by the Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code or by some one of the Sacred Congregations, 
and many more Canons need official interpretation to establish 
their exact meaning. In the meantime, students of Canon Law 
may attempt a private interpretation, and for practical purposes it 
suffices to follow such interpretation under the general principle of 
lex dubia ex dubio curtis (cfr. Canon 15). 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that the faculty of dis- 
pensation granted by Canon 1125 is given to both Ordinaries and 
pastors, and that the faculty can be delegated. There is consider- 
able diversity of opinion among canonists about the precise 
application to other countries of the Apostolic Constitutions re- 
ferred to in Canon 1125. If the phrase “‘in iisdem adiunctis”’ is 
interpreted to mean that all the circumstances enumerated in 
those Constitutions must be verified in other countries before 
the faculty of dispensation from the interpellations can be made 
use of by the local Ordinaries and pastors, there will be but rarely 
an opportunity to apply the faculty. That is why some authors 
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speak of the Indian and Negro missions in the United States as a 
possible place for the use of the faculty. 

It does not seem true that such limited use of the faculty is 
contemplated in Canon 1125. The Holy See knew as well as we 
do that in most civilized countries we do not have the conditions 
described in the Constitutions that were issued for the far distant 
missionary countries where modern civilization had penetrated to 
only a few of the larger centers of population. Withal, the Holy 
See permits us to apply the said Apostolic Constitutions in other 
parts of the world—or, as some commentators put it, everywhere 
in the world. That is why many canonists say that, if it is im- 
possible to ascertain the whereabouts of the other party, or if his 
place of residence is known and it is very difficult to reach him 
for the purpose of making the interpellations, dispensation can 
be granted from the interpellations by the Ordinary or the pastor 
of the converted party. 

Our correspondent speaks of the Pauline Privilege in reference 
to an unbaptized person and one probably baptized in some non- 
Catholic Church. It is certain that, if one party is unbaptized 
and the other is validly baptized in some non-Catholic denomina- 
tion, there can be no question of the Pauline Privilege, for St. 
Paul speaks of two unbaptized persons one of whom becomes a 
Christian. Canonists discuss the case of two doubtfully baptized 
non-Catholics, and, as far as we have been able to ascertain, most 
authors hesitate or absolutely refuse to consider the application 
of the Pauline Privilege to those parties in case one of them be- 
comes a Catholic. The reason why they speak thus is because the 
marriage is probably a sacramental union and the Church has no 
authority to touch the bond of a sacramental consummated mar- 
riage. The reason is not very satisfactory, because the authority 
of the Church ought to be sufficiently ample to solve this practical 
doubt for the sake of souls concerned. It seems to us that the 
spiritual power of the Church is so extensive that she can do all 
things excepting only what would be with certainty a violation 
of God’s ordinance. So long as it is not certain that a particular 
marriage has been confirmed by the absolute and indissoluble 
bond of the matrimonium ratum et consummatum, her power 


should prevail. However, a Decree of the Holy Office of June 5, 
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1853, speaking of two married Unitarians who were doubtfully 
baptized in that sect before their marriage, does not admit the 
use of the Pauline Privilege in case one of them becomes a convert 
to the Catholic Church if the doubt concerning the baptism of the 
two perseveres. Only when it is proved that the baptisms were 
certainly invalid can the Pauline Privilege be applied. 

We have spoken of the Pauline Privilege which dissolves the 
first marriage bond of the unbaptized on the conversion of one 
party to the Christian Faith (baptism) and the subsequent 
marriage of the convert with a Christian. Before the convert is 
permitted to contract a new marriage, he must ascertain whether 
the other party wants to become a Christian or at least peace- 
fully live with the convert—that is to say, allow the convert to 
live according to the obligations of the Christian Faith. Besides 
the Pauline Privilege, there is the power of the Supreme Pontiff to 
dissolve the natural bond of marriage, as distinguished from the 
sacramental bond. Only when we have a marriage of two validly 
baptized Christians can we speak of a sacramental bond. The 
Supreme Pontiff has quite frequently dissolved the bond of 
marriage between an unbaptized person and a validly baptized 
non-Catholic when one of them became a convert to the Catholic 
Church. The Church does not act rashly in such cases. She 
comes to the aid of the convert then only when his first marriage 
is already broken by civil divorce and remarriage of the other 
party, or when there is no possibility for the convert to live as a 
Catholic with his married partner. Evidently the Church must 
act with great discretion in these cases, for the spiritual power en- 
trusted to her is given to enable her to aid souls. To disrupt the 
natural bond of marriage for any reason other than the salvation 
of the soul of the convert is, of course, beyond the scope of the 
power of the Church. 


Foreclosure of Mortgage, Deficiency Judgment, Bonds 
Transferred to Children to Save Them 


Question: John, a man with a family, borrowed $10,000 at the bank 
and mortgaged his farm. His wife signed all papers in the negotiations. 
The bank forecloses and in the sale of the farm realizes only $7,000. 
The bank procures a deficiency judgment for $3,000. John has $5,000 
in Liberty Bonds, but in anticipation of the bank’s action has put them 
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aside in envelopes and marked them as the property of his children. 
Is John in conscience bound to pay the deficiency judgment? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: It seems to be a matter of natural justice that the 
man who borrowed $10,000 repay that amount. The farm given 
in security for the money borrowed has not been sufficient to re- 
pay the money, and $3,000 remains to be paid. The man has 
$5,000 in Liberty Bonds, and those he has transferred to his 
children because he foresaw that the bank would foreclose and that 
the sale of the farm would not suffice to repay the amount he 
had loaned. We believe that such a transfer of the bonds does 
not free the man from the obligation to repay the full amount 
of the loan, for the transfer was made precisely for the purpose 
of evading full payment. The children have no claim to the 
bonds. The father of the family is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the wife and the minor children, and for that reason one 
may justly say that he has a right to delay payment of the rest 
of the debt in order that he may be able to provide the necessaries 
for himself and the family. He could not be blamed for hiding the 
remaining small fortune so that he may not be forced to pay im- 
mediately and be reduced to poverty, but he must be willing to 
pay his debts when he is able to do so. 

We are not sufficiently familiar with the conditions in the 
farming districts to say whether the bank was to be blamed for 
forcing the foreclosure and forcing the sale of the farm, which 
probably is worth a great deal more than what the forced sale 
brought. Evidently much unfairness is being practised in the 
foreclosures on farms, for we read of the effort of the U. S. Govern- 
ment to save farms and homes against foreclosures. 


Holy Mass Said by Mistake with Invalid Matter 


Question: One morning the assistant priest who was appointed to say 
Holy Mass at the Sisters’ convent noticed, when consuming the con- 
tents of the chalice, that the wine had a different taste from what it 
usually had, but he thought that the Sisters had probably got a new 
supply of altar wine and were trying it out. He said nothing about 
the peculiar taste. About noontime the Superior called at the rectory 
and explained that in the morning the regular sacristan was ill, and 
another Sister had taken her place and in going down to get a bottle 
of wine for Mass picked up a bottle of dandelion wine by mistake and 
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that was the wine used for Mass. The Superior was willing to do what 
was needed to remedy the mistake, but the priest said there was nothing 
to be done now but repeat the Mass intention for which the Mass of that 
morning was supposed to be said. Is that correct, or is there anything 
else to be done? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The mistake here described should be a lesson to all 
who have to take care of the altar breads and wine needed for Holy 
Mass. The obligation to guard against possible mistakes is very 
grave. One must warn the altar boys, who in some churches fill 
the cruets, to see that they do not pour wine into a cruet half 
filled with water. The altar wine should not be kept in the 
sacristy in a place accessible to anyone, for it has happened that 
some wine was taken out by someone and water poured into the 
bottle to make up for the wine taken out. The altar wine should 
be kept in a place separate from all other beverages lest a mistake 
like the one described happen. When a mistake is discovered, 
nothing else can be done than repeat the Mass intention, for it is 
certain that, if either the altar bread or the wine is not valid 
material for the Holy Sacrifice, no Mass has been said. There is 
no need of being disturbed over the matter when nobody is to 
blame, but every mistake should be a warning for greater atten- 
tion to the essentials of the Holy Mass. 


May the Blessing of St. Blase and the Distribution of 
Ashes Take Place Outside the Church or Chapel? 


Question: A hospital chaplain gives the blessing of throats on the 
Feast of St. Blase not only in the chapel but throughout the hospital. 
On Ash Wednesday he distributes the blessed ashes throughout the 
hospital for the benefit of those who could not go to the chapel. I main- 
tained that the blessing of throats and the distribution of ashes must 
be done in churches and chapels. Am I correct? 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Concerning the blessing of throats on the feast of the 
holy bishop and martyr, St. Blase, Wuest-Mullaney say that it 
may be given at any time during the year, and in any place 
(‘““Matters Liturgical,’ n. 664). We have not found that state- 
ment in any official declaration, but judging from the nature of the 
blessing there seems to be no objection to giving that blessing at 
any time of the year and in any place. In the Greek Church St. 
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Blase was invoked in ailments of the throat as early as the sixth 
century. From there the devotion spread to other countries. 
In a manuscript at Munich, Bavaria (dating from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century), there is a prayer to St. Blase begging for 
deliverance from ailments of the throat. The present prayers 
of the Roman Ritual for the blessing of the candles on the Feast 
of St. Blase is said to date from the seventeenth century (cfr. 
Thalhofer and Eisenhofer, “‘Katholische Liturgik,”’ I, 689). 

The blessing of the ashes on Ash Wednesday and the distribu- 
tion of the ashes on the heads of the people is part of the liturgical 
service of that day, and is to be done, as the Roman Missal directs, 
before the Mass of the day. This ceremony is a remnant of the 
expulsion from the church of the penitents in the days when public 
penances were in vogue. After the expulsion of the penitents, 
all others, bishop, clergy, people, were to receive the ashes as a 
sign of their readiness to do penance. Because of the connection 
with the Holy Mass and the public character of the reception of 
the blessed ashes, persons who are not assisting at Holy Mass that 
day do not receive the ashes. There is a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites of June 9, 1668, which forbids the distribu- 
tion of blessed ashes in private houses (Decreta Authentica, n. 
1367). A Decree of June 30, 1922, permits the imposition of the 
ashes blessed on Ash Wednesday on the first Sunday in Lent 
(2.e., the Sunday following Ash Wednesday). The ashes may be 
distributed either immediately after Mass or apart from Holy 
Mass. Evidently the Church does not absolutely insist on the 
connection of the distribution of the ashes with Holy Mass. The 
custom introduced in many parishes of distributing the ashes to 
children in the afternoon of Ash Wednesday, and again to all the 
people at the evening devotion of that day, has not been censured 
by any Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and since the 
distribution was permitted outside of Holy Mass in the Decree 
of 1922, one may conclude that the practice is not against the 
mind of the Church. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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atri 
ye ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
ig for Formula of Blessing of the Five Scapulars for the Alexandrian 
ayers Rite of the Copts 
Feast | The Apostolic Administrator of the Alexandrian Patriarchate 
(ofr, of the Copts had a translation made into Arabic of the short 
formula of the Roman Ritual for the blessing of the five scapulars, 
tribu- and he requested the Holy See to permit the use of that formula 
rgical for reception of the faithful of his Rite into the confraternities 
rects, of the five scapulars. The Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
fthe | Church preferred to draw up a new formula adapted to the other 
ublic liturgical blessings of the Coptic Rite, and it publishes this new 
ents, formula in Latin requesting the Apostolic Administrator to have 
asa it translated and printed in both the Coptic and the Arabic 
ction languages and to add these formulas to their Liturgy in the so- 
on of called Euchologium (Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
that March 10, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 302). 
_ ed Indulgence Granted for Recitation of Prayers after Mass 
neal The prayers after Low Mass which were ordered to be said by 
nly Pope Leo XIII, of happy memory, are indulgenced with a partial 
i the indulgence of ten years when said with the priest at the end of 
vent Low Mass. The indulgence of seven years granted by Pope Pius 
y be X for the threefold invocation, ‘“Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
many have mercy on us,” which invocations are usually added to the 
_ prayers after Mass, shall remain and may be gained together 
aes with the new indulgence (Sacred Penitentiary, May 30, 1934; 
a Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 312). 
ired Certain Prayers in Honor of the Blessed Sacrament Are 
the Indulgenced 
see The antiphon, “O sacrum convivium,” ‘‘Panem de ceelo,” 
the and the oration, ‘‘Deus, qui nobis,’’ are indulgenced with a partial 
indulgence of seven years, and with a plenary indulgence under 
7 the usual conditions if said daily for a whole month. They need 
not necessarily be recited in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but may be said anywhere and at any time. 
For the recital of the two verses of the hymn usually sung at the 
beginning of Benediction, “‘O salutaris Hostia” and ‘“‘Uni trinoque 
Domino,” a partial indulgence of five years has been granted, 
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with a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions for daily 
recitation for an entire month. The verses may be recited any- 
where and at any time. 

The salutation of the Blessed Sacrament in the popular Italian 
form, ‘Vi adoro ogni momento, o vivo Pan del ciel, gran Sacra- 
mento”’ (I adore Thee every moment, O Living Bread of Heaven, 
Great Sacrament), is indulgenced with a partial indulgence of 
three hundred days, and with a plenary indulgence under the 
usual conditions if said daily for an entire month. It may be re- 
cited anywhere and at any time (Sacred Penitentiary, June 4, 
1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 313). 


Use of Translations of the Holy Bible in Churches 

The Holy See was asked whether it is permissible to read to the 
people in church Epistles and Gospels which are not translated 
from the “Old Latin Vulgate’? but from the Original Greek or 
Hebrew texts. The answer is that the translations made from 
the older Greek and Hebrew texts are not to be read in church, for 
translations made from the text of the Holy Bible which the 
Church has approved for the sacred liturgy should be read to the 
faithful (Pontifical Biblical Commission, April 30, 1934; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 315). 


Correction 
In our July issue the partial indulgence for the recital of the 
invocation, ‘‘O Crux, ave, spes unica,’’ was incorrectly given. 
This prayer is indulgenced as follows: (1) a partial indulgence of 
500 days for each contrite and devout recital; (2) ¢ plenary in- 
dulgence under the usual conditions for daily recitai for an entire 

month (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 244). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 
bp Ernest Graf, O.H.B. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Prayer 


“He that adoreth God with joy shall be accepted: and his prayer shall approach even 

to the clouds. The prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds: and 

till at come nigh he will not be comforted: and he will not depart till the most High 
behold”’ (Ecclus., xxxv. 20, 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Definition of Prayer. 
(2) Various kinds of Prayer. 
(3) Why the law of Prayer? 


Definition of Prayer 

Prayer, rightly understood, is the noblest of all human activities. One 
of the most remarkable among the Fathers of the Church, St. John 
Damascene, coined the definition of prayer with which we are all so 
familiar: he calls it an uplifting of the mind and the heart to God. 
The phrase deserves minute examination. Not every thought of God 
is necessarily a prayer in the religious sense of the word. A student 
may give much deep thought to God, yet, as experience shows, his heart 
may be far from the Lord of heaven. In other words, the thought of 
God that is a prayer must be a living, burning spark struck from the 
flint of the human heart. Or, to drop all metaphors, only when the 
attention of the mind to God is accompanied by the sentiments of 
humble worship and sincere love do we pray in a manner pleasing to God 
and profitable to ourselves. 


Various Kinds of Prayer 


Holy Church, in the Gloria of the Mass, teaches us after her own in- 
imitable fashion what our prayer ought to consist of, or what ought to 
be the burden of our upliftings of thought and desire to God: ‘‘We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give 
Thee thanks. . . . Thou who takest away the sins of the world, have pity 
onus.” The first and highest form of prayer is that of sheer praise and 
adoration; admiration of God’s infinite dignity and loving thankfulness 
that He is what He is: gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam 
(we are thankful that Thy glory is so excellent). Only when she has 
thus poured out her heart does the Church bethink herself of her poor, 
frail children in this world, and their struggle with sin and temptation: 
only then does she think of offering intercession and supplication. 
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Praise of God 


‘““Man is created to praise God,” says St. Jerome. Herein is our 
highest dignity and sublimest privilege. Man, because of the spiritu- 
ality of his soul, is alone able to discern the wisdom and power and good- 
ness of God in the work of creation. Hence, he is properly the eye of all 
that cannot see, the heart of all that cannot feel, the tongue of all that 
is dumb in the universe.! We find a perfect pattern of this prayer of 
praise in most of the Psalms. As their very name suggests, they are 
really songs of praise, joyful hymns, in which every chord of the heart 
is touched in turn, so that it may itself resound, like a sweet-tuned harp, 
with the praise of the Lord: “I will give praise to Thee, O Lord, with 
my whole heart: I will relate all Thy wonders. I will be glad and re- 
joice in Thee: I will sing to Thy name, O Thou Most High” (Ps. ix. 
1, 2). Our Lady too, in her own Canticle which allows us so wonderful 
a glimpse of the habitual thought and feeling of her heart, sings the praise 
of the Lord with joyful accents: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour....He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me, and holy is His name” (Luke, i. 46 sqq.). 


Adoration and Thanksgiving 


Worship, adoration, glorification and blessing do not greatly differ from 
praise. If there is a difference at all, it is that joy is an essential element 
of praise. Adoration is, of course, likewise an acknowledgment of God’s 
perfections, but it is so tinged with reverence and awe that, even though 
there be nothing oppressive about it, it is from its very nature less exuber- 
ant and demonstrative than sheer praise. 

We are God’s creatures. Our native home is the dark void of utter 
nothingness. But for His creative love we should never have sprung 
into the sunshine of life. Everything, therefore, that we have and are, 
everything we may yet become or acquire, is God’s gift tous. Itisa 
monstrous aberration of mind and heart if a man refuses to recognize so 
fundamental a fact, and in consequence withholds from God the tribute 
of endless gratitude. St. Paul thus sums up the whole life of a Christian 
man or woman: “Be ye filled with the Holy Ghost... singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord: Giving thanks always for 
all things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father’”’ 
(Eph., v. 18-20). 


Petition, Supplication, Intercession 


This form of prayer forms the object of a definite, emphatic, and oft- 
repeated injunction on the part of Our Lord, and on the part of St. 
Paul and other inspired writers. “I say to you: Ask and it shall be 


1 Cfr. Msgr. Gay, “‘Vie et Vertues chrétiennes,”’ I, 13. 
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given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” These words are at one and the same time a command and a 
solemn promise, a command to ask and a pledge that we shall never do 
soin vain: ‘For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, 
findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened’ (Luke, xi. 9, 
10). 

But this prayer must be full of faith, unshaken in its trust, and per- 
severing. St. James tells us that God “giveth to all men abundantly.” 
But we must ask “‘in faith, nothing wavering” (James, i. 5, 6). This 
is the point of the parable of the man who, in the dead of night, came to 
borrow three loaves from a friend who had retired for the night with 
his children. The man demurred at first, but because of the persistent 
knocking of the would-be borrower he finally arose and gave him what 
he wanted. So should we insist with God. Our Lord distinctly hints 
that He grants our request were it only, to speak humanly, to be rid of 
our supplications. 

Our prayers, then, will certainly be heard provided they have these 
qualities and that the thing prayed for is not contrary to God’s designs 
for us and to our eternal welfare. 


Why the Law of Prayer? 


It is a principle universally admitted by Saints and theologians that 
all blessings and graces are granted solely in answer to prayer. Happily 
it need not always be our own personal prayer—for we may pray for one 
another and we are exhorted todo so: ‘Pray for one another, that you 
may be saved; for the continual prayer of a just man availeth much.”’ 
St. James goes on to prove it by appealing to the example of Elias. 
Elias, though a great prophet, was but “‘a man passible like unto us,”’ 
yet “with prayer he prayed” and there was no rain for three years and 
six months: and when he relented and prayed, “the heaven gave rain 
and the earth brought forth her fruit’’ (James, v. 16 sqq.). 

Why this insistence on prayer as a condition of salvation? Surely 
God knows our needs! Our Lord, in fact, says so when He warns His 
followers not to imitate the long-winded and wordy prayers of the 
heathens, who prayed as if they were conveying information to their 
gods. ‘‘When you are praying, speak not much, as the heathen. For 
they think that in their much speaking they may be heard. Be not you 
therefore like to them, for your Father knoweth what is needful to you 
before you ask Him” (Matt., vi. 7, 8). 

The reason why God commands us to pray is, not because of any 
unwillingness on His part to give what we need, but because of our obli- 
gation to acknowledge our dependence on Him. When a creature falls 
on his knees, folds his hands, raises his eyes, his thoughts and his heart 
to heaven, he is in the only attitude that really becomes him. Prayer, 
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in other words, is an acknowledgment of God as our Creator and the 
Author of every good. Prayer puts us and keeps us, so to speak, in 
our place. God is infinitely good and lavish with His gifts, but He in- 
sists on this recognition of our dependence. 

It is the experience of all of us that not all our prayers are answered. 
Is not this in direct opposition to Our Lord’s oft-repeated promise? 
He pledges His word—His honor, so to speak, for His promise is pref- 
aced with a solemn Amen (of a truth) twice repeated: ‘Amen, Amen 
I say to you: if you ask the Father anything in My name, He will 
give it you” (John, xvi. 23). 

There can be no real contradiction between this promise and our ex- 
perience. We often ask amiss; our prayer frequently lacks the neces- 
sary qualities: we want that which, if granted, would be neither for 
our good nor for our happiness. Then, in His wise and discriminating 
kindness, our Heavenly Father is apparently deaf to our prayer, whilst 
He grants us something else. For no prayer can be fruitless—the 
promise is too clear and emphatic. 

But let us assume that, to our thinking, some prayer of ours has re- 
mained utterly unanswered and unfruitful. The uselessness is only 
apparent. Even if we could not point to any tangible and visible result, 
the mere fact that we have prayed would be, in itself, sufficient reward. 
We cannot utter the Holy Name of “Jesus,” unless the Holy Ghost 
moves us. How could we pray unless that same Spirit prompted us? 
‘“‘We know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings’” (Rom., viii. 26). It 
is no small privilege to be moved by God’s Spirit. Herein also is the 
real secret of the omnipotence of prayer. When we raise our voice, it is 
not our feeble, raucous accents that God hears, but rather this same 
voice of ours accompanied, so to speak, and reinforced by the sweet 
and powerful voice of the Holy Ghost, just as a singer will give pleasure 
even though his voice is not of superlative quality, so long as he is wise 
enough to get the support of a skillful accompanist. 

When we pray, we are taken out of ourselves. We are lifted to the 
heights, where the sun shines and where we breathe a purer air. Prayer 
brings us in touch with God. Then is our soul lit up by the brightness 
of His countenance, and a fragrance as of heaven clings to our garments 
when we must needs turn to the drudgery of daily life. Surely this 
would be reward enough, were it the only one. 

Let our life, our daily task, be our prayer. Prayer and the daily duty 
are not two separate departments of life. Prayer raust permeate work; 
work itself is prayer, be it never so dull or lowly, provided we refer it to 
God and give to it, as to our whole personality, a Godward drift. Nor is 
prayer a complicated business, demanding knowledge and scholarship. 
Prayer is the breathing of the soul; let us see to it that it becomes as 
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instinctive, natural, habitual as the lifelong contraction and expansion 
of our lungs. He was well inspired who declared that prayer is: 


The burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear: 

The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Justice and Injustice 


“‘Render to all men their dues’? (Rom., xiii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Justice towards God. 
(2) Employers and employed. 
(3) Sweated labor. 
(4) Honest work. 
(5) Non-payment of debts and wages. 
(6) The positive side of the Commandment. 


Justice Towards God 


Justice is one of the four virtues on which the whole of our moral life 
hinges. Its object is the relations between ourselves and our neighbor. 
Thus, it includes even God Himself, inasmuch as the virtue of religion 
prompts us to make suitable return for all we have received at His hands. 
Gratitude, reverence, love, and worship are a debt of justice which a 
rational creature cannot refuse to acknowledge without offending against 
justice. Religion is a constituent part of justice, and is indeed its 
noblest element. This is the burden of Our Lord’s words: ‘Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s”’ 
(Matt., xxii. 21). 

It follows that a man cannot be pleasing to God, even though he may 
attempt or pretend to worship Him, if at the same time he neglects his 
duty to his neighbor. This duty towards all manner of men is admir- 
ably summed up by St. Paul: ‘Render therefore to all men their dues. 
Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor’ (Rom., xiii. 7). 


Employers and Employed 


The ideal of human life is the family life lived on a man’s own plot 
and within the walls of his own home, be it ever so small. A man’s 
home is his castle, even if it be only a hut or a bungalow. The develop- 
ment of industry in modern times has ruthlessly broken up this idyllic 
and ideal existence. The work of the home and the work of the hand 
could no longer compete with the mass production of the machine. 
Mankind was split into two opposite and mutually opposing classes: 
the relatively small class of capitalists (as they are called) and the 
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employers of labor, on the one hand, and the vast hordes of workers and 
toilers daily herded together for long hours of dull and monotonous toil, 
separated from their families, with no means of self-defense or redress 
when exploited by heartless task-masters. Eventually the workers 
became conscious of the power of sheer numbers. Leaders arose among 
them, to organize them and canalize the latent power of so vast a body. 
Boycotts and strikes became the acknowledged means by which the 
workers could vent their feeling, bring pressure upon the employers, 
and extort from them grudged rights, favors, or privileges. 

It is evident that both employers and employed are alike subject to 
the dictates of justice. Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Rerum novarum, 
demands for the worker—for the head of a family—a wage that will 
enable him to support his family, his whole family, so that his wife and 
young children should not have to leave home at all. If this ideal be- 
came real, how much physical as well as moral good would result! Once 
again and for the thousandth time the Church proves herself a true 
friend of humanity and its greatest benefactor. 


Sweated Labor 


There are many ways in which an employer may sin against justice. 
One of the most appalling is what is called ‘sweating,’ when men, 
women, and even children are employed at starvation wages for long 
hours and often under most unsanitary conditions. The London Daily 
Express of December 7, 1933, had the following item: ‘Yesterday 
Mr. Kirkwood exhibited in the House of Parliament a box containing 
12 good pencils which he had bought in the street for one penny. The 
box bore the label, ‘Made in Japan.’ He also showed a Japanese safety 
razor in the form of a very neat fountain-pen, with 6 additional blades: 
price 3 pence (that is, six cents).”” How are such prices possible? 
Evidently those who produce these things must be paid starvation 
wages, for even on such articles there must bea profit for someone. As 
a matter of fact, it appears that an ordinary factory hand, working 40 
hours a week, gets a wage of five shillings and sixpence (about $1.25). 
Pagan Japan is notalone. It is possible to buy in London a ready-made 
suit of clothes for 5'/. shillings. Quite recently the Daily Express 
sent a special reporter to investigate working conditions at Warsaw, 
Lodz, etc. The reporter writes: ‘‘Whole families, often ten to twelve 
persons, from 6 years old to 70, work from 14 to 16 hours a day, in filthy, 
unventilated rooms, feeding on bread dipped in water. The suits are 
all done by home labor. A family receives 1 shilling and 4 pence 
(32 cents) and an entire family can rarely hope to earn more than 
2/- (50 cents) a day. Young girls sew shirts at a penny a piece, and deem 
themselves lucky to get the job. Children of six years old are made to 
rise at 4 a.m. to sew on buttons, thread needles, etc. At midnight,” 
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the reporter writes, “I still found children working by the light of a 
smoky paraffin lamp. By such methods is it made possible to sell a 
ready-made suit for five shillings and six pence! The business is in the 
hands of Jews who buy the material from the factories and retail it to 
the home-workers. The export of the finished article is in the hands of 
a few rich Jews who make a profit of 1/- (25 cents) per suit.’’ De not 
conditions such as these cry to heaven? They are like those so vividly 
described in “‘The Song of the Shirt,” by which Thomas Hood stirred 
the conscience of England: 


With fingers weary and worn, with eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, plying her needle and thread: 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! in poverty, hunger and dirt... 

O men, with sisters dear! Omen with mothers and wives! 

It is not linen you are wearing out, but human creatures’ lives! 
Work—work—work! my labor never flags: 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, a crust of bread—and rags; 
That shattered roof—and this naked floor—a table—a broken chair 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank, for sometimes falling there! 


It is clear that sweating is against God’s law, for ‘‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire’’ (Luke, x. 7). 


Honest Work 


If the employer is in conscience bound to give his workers a decent and 
adequate wage, the workers on their part are bound to do a real day’s 
work for the day’s hire. This applies to the mass work of the factory as 
well as to the domestic servant. ‘Servants,’ says St. Paul, ‘“‘be obedient 
to them that are your lords according to the flesh . . . not serving to the 
eye... with a good will serving....” But he at once adds this 
injunction to the masters: ‘And you, masters, do the same things to 
them, forbearing threatenings, knowing that the Lord both of them and 
of you is in heaven’’ (Eph., vi. 5 sqq.). And to masters he says yet 
again: ‘‘Masters, do to your servants that which is just and equal 
(equitable): knowing that you also have a master in heaven” (Col., 
iv. 1). 

Organized labor today enforces its demands by means of strikes, just 
as masters insist on theirs by lock-outs. These means are not intrin- 
sically wrong, but they are exceedingly dangerous. They are in industry 
what war is in political life—a last resort, and therefore one to which 
recourse may be had only when argument and persuasion have failed. 
A strike is always acalamity: it brings untold misery in its train. The 
coal strike of 1912, in England, lasted six weeks. It is calculated that, 
as the strike spread, some 5 million persons were affected by it. The 
loss went into many millions. The railway strike of 1919 cost England 
50 millions sterling. In every case, whatever the result of a strike, the 
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workers pay, because whether they obtain shorter hours or higher wages, 
the employers’ reply is to raise the price of commodities in proportion. 
Hence all such disputes are in reality a vicious circle. The only hope of 
lasting peace and goodwill between workers and employers is through 
Christian justice and charity, which are alone able to conciliate interests 
and calm passions by nature poles apart. Religion is the only successful 
go-between between capital and labor, between masters and servants. 


Non-Payment of Debts and Wages 


Many people fail to realize that they may offend against the Seventh 
Commandment by delaying payment for goods or for work done. St. 
James writes these terrible words of warning for people who do not pay 
those who work for them: ‘Behold the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped down your fields, which by fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth: and the cry of them hath entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth” (James, v. 4). So long as payment is withheld we have in 
our keeping another’s property—a thing forbidden by this precept of 
the Law. Still more grave a transgression is it to incur debts and 
liabilities which one knows it is beyond one’s power to meet. Such con- 
duct differs but little from the crime of obtaining goods under false 
pretenses. It is nevertheless far from uncommon. At times even 
professing Christians, men and more particularly women, pile up debts. 

Delay in paying debts is a great injustice especially to the man or 
woman with a small business and little capital. Such a one may be put 
to grievous inconvenience and hardship, and may even suffer heavy loss 
by reason of unpaid bills. Such businesses can but ill stand the strain 
of delayed payment. This also is matter for examination of conscience. 

Yet another way of injuring the neighbor in his possessions is that 
which makes people—mostly women—enter shops, where they have all 
manner of objects exhibited, without perhaps the least intention of 
making a purchase. This kind of “shopping”’ is often indulged in just 
to while away an idle hour. Yet, it is unfair if done solely for the pur- 
pose of satisfying idle curiosity. The real injustice of such conduct was 
forcibly brought home to me during a prolonged stay in Palestine. One 
day I entered a shop belonging to an excellent Catholic with whom I 
had become friends. He had two young Catholic Arabs as assistants. 
On the day in question I found in the shop a Protestant clergyman and 
a young woman to whom he was engaged. When they had left, one of 
the young men told me that for two hours he had unfolded and folded 
again Oriental carpets, displayed all manner of objets d’art, trinkets, etc. 
According to Oriental custom he had also offered them the hospitable 
cup of rich black coffee. The visitors, however, departed with a vague 
promise to return some day, but having bought nothing whatever: 
“Tf at least they had bought enough to pay for the electric light used to 
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show up the various objects they examined!’’ the young man said with a 
sigh. 

Conduct such as this is far from rare. Many women never give a 
thought to this aspect of “shopping.” Yet they can cause real loss— 
even heavy loss—to those whom they patronize in this selfish fashion. 


The Positive Side of the Commandment 


The security of tenure of our goods realized by this Commandment 
should incline our hearts to pity towards the poor. These we shall 
always have with us. Many may be destitute through their own folly. 
That is no excuse for hardening our hearts. Their present want is 
sufficient claim on our generosity. Holy Writ goes so far as to say that 
the poor have a right to the alms of the well-to-do: ‘‘Son, defraud not 
the poor of alms” (one can only defraud those whom one is bound to 
help): ‘‘and turn not away thy eyes from the poor. Despise not the 
hungry soul: and provoke not the poor in his want. Afflict not the 
heart of the needy: and defer not to give to him who is in distress” 
(Ecclus., iv. 1 sqq.). Such use of wealth will be its best protection, 
since, as the inspired writer adds, it is a dangerous thing to incur the 
anger of the poor, “‘for the prayer of him that curseth thee in the bitter- 
ness of his soul shall be heard: for he that made him will hear him” 
(ibid., 6). 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Eighth Commandment 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor’? (Exod., xx. 16). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Lying is an odious vice. 
(2) The evil of lying. 
(3) Lying is always wrong, but we are not bound to tell the truth in 
every circumstance. 
(4) The neighbor’s good name. 
(5) Suspicion and rash judgment. 
(6) Guarding the tongue. 


Lying Is an Odious Vice 


When he seizes upon the material goods of this world and appropriates 
them for his personal use, man demonstrates the superiority of reason 
over blind instinct. Obedience to the Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
ennobles him by bringing his strongest natural instinct under the con- 
trol of his intelligence. But the Eighth Commandment secures for him 
an even greater good—the possession of truth and the enjoyment of his 
reputation and personal honor. 

“Putting away lying, speak ye the truth,” is St. Paul’s warning 
(Eph., iv. 25). There is something peculiarly odious in lying. A man 
known to be a liar is an object of contempt. All right-minded people 
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shirk his company. Noone trustshim. Even one lie is enough to cause 
a man to forfeit for ever the confidence and respect of his fellows. But 
it is not the mouth alone that can lie: there are falsehoods of the heart, 
and a man’s whole life may be one long tie. The heart lies when we think 
unjustly of the neighbor: the lips lie when we utter that which we know 
to be untrue; our life is a lie when we give ourselves the appearance of 
being better or other than we really are. 


The Evil of Lying 


A lie is the deliberate utterance of something we know to be untrue. 
lf we make an erroneous or false statement without being aware of our 
error, there is no offence against the Eighth Commandment. The will 
to deceive is an essential element of a lie. Material and formal or ob- 
jective and subjective truth do not always coincide. That is, it is possi- 
ble for a man to believe something not to be true which is really true. 
If he utters truth, deeming it a falsehood, and does so with the intention 
of deceiving, he lies, though what he says is objectively or materially 
true. On the other hand, if I assert something that is inaccurate or 
untrue under the mistaken notion that it is the truth, I do not lie, for 
my intention is to speak the truth. 

Moralists distinguish three classes of lies according to the purpose for 
which they are uttered. Thus, one may lie in order to injure another, 
or to gain an advantage for him or for oneself, or merely for fun. All 
these various forms of deceit and falsehood are wrong, and as such are 
severely condemned by God: “Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord, but they that deal faithfully please him” (Prov., xii. 22). “A 
lie is a foul blot in a man, and yet it will be continually in the mouth of 
men without discipline. A thief is better than a man who is always 
lying: but both of them shall inherit destruction. The manners of 
lying men are without honor: and their confusion is with them without 
ceasing”’ (Ecclus., xx. 26 sqq.). 

Lying is odious to God because it is in direct opposition to Him as 
Truth itself. Truth and falsehood are to each other as light and dark- 
ness. Hence the liar is a child of darkness, a son of the prince of dark- 
ness: “You are of your father the devil... truthis notin him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar and the father 
thereof’’ (John, viii. 44). 

Lying defeats the purpose for which speech is given to man. Speech 
is intended as a means of communication and exchange of thought and 
feeling between man and man. Lying is fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences for the whole of society, for it undermines mutual trust. Now, 
confidence in one another is the cement that knits men together. Take 
it away and society will be like a shapeless heap of stones, for you can- 
not build a wall or a house without cement. Even so-called ‘‘white 
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lies’ —untruths told in order to raise a laugh—are to be shunned and 
condemned unless circumstances make it abundantly clear that the 
speaker is not to be taken literally. It is related of St. Thomas Aquinas 
that someone having called out, “Look! there is an ox flying,’”’ the 
Saint looked up. His companion laughed at such simplicity. The 
Saint however remarked with severity: ‘‘It is easier to believe that an 
ox may fly than that a religious man may tell a lie.” This example is 
not to be unduly stressed; nevertheless it shows a Saint’s regard for 
strict truthfulness. 

The very pagans condemned lying. Aristotle calls it a vice peculiar 
to slaves and servile characters.' It is hardly necessary to point out 
that, if by a lie the neighbor has been injured in his honor or his posses- 
sions, the damage must be made good. We read, indeed, in Genesis 
that God ‘‘dealt well with the midwives” of Egypt when they lied in 
order to save the lives of the male children of the Israelites. But God 
rewarded not the lies but the commiseration of these women (Exod., 
i. 20). In like manner Holy Scripture merely relates the fraud per- 
petrated by Jacob at the expense of Esau. We know indeed that St. 
Augustine strives to exculpate Jacob, but it is no disparagement to the 
great Doctor to say that his line of argument is not very convincing. 
Jacob and his mother intended to deceive Isaac, and did so successfully. 
The only explanation of their conduct is to say that God did indeed 
intend Isaac to transfer the peculiar rights and privileges of primogeni- 
ture from Esau to Jacob, and that He brought about this substitution by 
using the conduct, in itself deserving of blame, of the youthful patriarch 
and his ambitious mother. 


Though Lying Is Always Wrong, We Are Not Bound to Tell the 
Truth in Every Circumstance 

Lying—that is, a direct statement of what one knows to be untrue— 
can never be lawful, ‘“were it even to open heaven to a soul,’’ says St. 
Augustine.? On the other hand, it is at times lawful to hide or disguise 
truth. We are masters of our thoughts as we are masters of our goods. 
Not all men have a right to know our thoughts. We are not bound to 
answer any and every question, unless the questioner has a strict right 
to elicit truth from us. Thus, in all contracts, in buying and selling, 
truthfulness is of the essence of the transaction. At times it may be 
lawful to make use of language or expressions that can be taken in more 
than one sense, if there be an adequate reason for it, if the questioner has 
no right to know the truth, or if he asks out of ill-will. St. Anthanasius 
was ordered by Julian the Apostate to leave Alexandria. The great 
Doctor took boat and sailed upstream towards the desert. Soon he 

1 Nic. Eth., 1124, ec. 27. 


2“‘Ad sempiternam vero salutem nullus ducendus est opitulante mendacio”’ (De 
mendac., c. 21). 
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discovered that he was being chased by hired assassins in an imperial 
galley. Instantly he ordered the rowers to turn round and to make for 
Alexandria. When the two boats came alongside the skipper of the 
imperial barque asked whether Athanasius were far off. The holy 
bishop himself replied that Athanasius was not very far off! The 
pursuers then continued on their upstream course. 

A similar incident occurred in the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who, to escape from the fury of Henry II, fled to France where, disguised 
as a monk and under the assumed name of Brother Christian, he traveled 
on foot until be became so exhausted that his companions procured for 
him a horse. As, however, they had neither bridle nor saddle, they 
placed a cloak on the animal’s back and Thomas mounted the steed. 
Presently they fell in with an armed band who asked Thomas whether 
he was the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Saint laughingly replied: 
“Judge for yourselves whether this is the train of an archbishop!” 
They thought it was not and let him go. 

Those were grave circumstances. Both Saints were unjustly pursued, 
and threatened with imminent death. Their conduct was perfectly 
justifiable and honorable, and could not in any way supply a pretext or 
excuse for those mental reservations and equivocations by which the 
neighbor is deceived either for the purpose of injuring him or for the 
sake of our own personal gain. 


The Neighbor’s Good Name 


“A good name is better than great riches’ (Prov., xxii. 1). The 
Preacher repeats the idea in another way when he says that ‘‘a good name 
is better than precious ointments”’ (Eccles., vii. 2). A good name is, 
therefore, a precious possession of which a man is not robbed without 
sin, and the gravity of this sin is in proportion to the position of the 
person that commits the offense and the dignity of him who is out- 
raged. 

A good name may be lost through calumny or detraction. Detrac- 
tion consists in the manifestation of the real failings or sins of another. 
This fault is very common and may easily be a grave sin. If a grave 
crime is revealed without very serious reason, a grievous injury is done to 
the neighbor. The gravity of detraction—as of calumny—is to be 
measured by the dignity and the position of the person injured: as well 
as by that of the detractor and by the gravity of the evil imputed. It 
stands to reason that an incomparably greater injury is done by detrac- 
tion of a public personage in Church or State, then when a private citizen 
is the victim. There is an element of cowardice in detraction—es- 
pecially when its butt is a public personage, such as the head of a State 
whose very position makes it virtually impossible for him to defend 
himself. ‘“‘Detract not one another, my brethren,” says St. James 
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— 


(iv. 11); and the Wise Man before him roundly declared that “‘the 
detractor is the abomination of men”’ (Prov., xxiv. 9). 

Calumny consists in accusing the neighbor of sins or failings of which 
he is innocent. This too may be a mortal sin according to the gravity 
of the injury inflicted or the position of the injured party. It may bea 
venial sin through the fact of the foolishness and thoughtlessness of the 
calumniator, who does not stop to think or to weigh the bearing of his 
words. 


Suspicion and Rash Judgment 


These two defects go hand in hand, or rather the one springs from the 
other as weeds spring from a bad soil. When we suspect the neighbor 
of evil, or deem him guilty of any failing, without adequate or solid 
reason, we offend against justice as well as against charity, for the 
neighbor is entitled to be well thought of until by some evident mis- 
deed he forfeits this right. 

Rash judgment goes further: it is no longer a mere suspicion, but a 
full, deliberate judgment, though the data on which it is based are 
inadequate or even wholly fanciful. 


Guarding the Tongue 


Most of the sins against the Eighth Commandment are committed 
with the tongue. Hence the forceful words of St. James (iii. passim): 
“If any man offend not in words, the same is a perfect man... . The 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. ... The tongue no man can tame, 
an unquiet evil, full of deadly poison. By it we bless God and the 
Father and by it we curse men who are made after the likeness of 
God. ... My brethren these things ought not so to be.” A worthy 
Frenchman says: ‘Only evil-minded people attribute to others evil 
thoughts and conduct; we must forgive them; it is the only thing with 
which they are liberal.’”* 


3 Duplessy, ‘‘Hist. de Catéch.,” II, 184. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Ninth Commandment 


“Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God’”’ (Matt., v. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Beauty of chastity. 
(2) Thoughts also can be sins. 
(3) Occasions of sin. 
(4) Books and spectacles. 
(5) An example. 
(6) Helps to purity. 
(7) Beauty of chastity. 
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Beauty of Chastity 


Holy Writ, Saints, and thinkers vie with one another in extolling the 
beauty of chastity: ‘‘O how beautiful is the chaste generation with 
glory! For the memory thereof is immortal: because it is known both 
with God and with men. When it is present, they imitate it, and they 
desire it when it hath withdrawn itself, and it triumpheth crowned for 
ever, winning the reward of undefiled conflicts’ (Wis., iv. 1, 2). 

Purity is a positive virtue. It forms part, and is a constituent ele- 
ment, of the virtue of temperance, one of the four hinges on which the 
whole moral life of a man turns, as a door swings on, and is supported 
by, its hinges. It consists in keeping mind and memory free from sen- 
sual thoughts and images no less than in preserving the body from 
actual, physical indulgence. The Sixth Commandment is chiefly con- 
cerned with actions contrary to chastity—the Ninth deals with thoughts 
and desires. 


Thoughts Also Can Be Sins 


Our actions are the children of our thoughts. It follows that, if cer- 
tain actions are wrong, it can never be right to think of them and brood 
over them without some grave reason, for by such imaginings instinct 
and passion are roused and the will only too readily capitulates before 
their wild onslaught. It is a fact of daily experience that, outside the 
Catholic Church, even good people do not seem to realize that thoughts, 
as well as actions, are subject to the divine law. Yet, Our Lord’s words 
are unequivocal: ‘You have heard that it was said to them of old: 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’’’ Now, not only those “of old,”’ 
but many Christians have imagined that they were irreproachable so 
long as they did not stain their bodies by a physical act of unchastity. 
But Our Lord goes on to say: “But I say to you that whosoever shall 
look on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with 
her in his heart’’ (Matt., v. 27, 28). 

These are grave words, words from the same God who gave the law on 
Mount Sina. Nevertheless, we must understand them aright. Not 
every look or thought is forthwith a sin—but such looks and thoughts 
as are accompanied by conscious desire and sensuous complacency. 
It is supremely important to realize this distinction, else there could be no 
peace of mind. Instinct, precisely because it is instinct, works blindly 
and is not readily controlled by reason and will. It is easily roused when 
in presence of its natural object, and as often as not it is excited even 
before reason is aware of the fact. Hence, it is not enough for a man to 
resolve, in a general way, not to give in to impulse: this determination 
must include the avoidance of everything calculated to disturb or excite 
the senses. All the Saints—and they are the real experts and the 
specialists, as it were, in everything appertaining to the soul’s health— 
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insist upon the absolute necessity of flight from danger. ‘In this war- 
fare,”’ says St. Alphonsus, ‘‘those win the victory who run away.” 

For all that, even this point may be excessively emphasized. Chas- 
tity is a virtue. Now, virtue means strength, force, vigor, and energy. 
Therefore, the energy and unique force of purity cannot be wholly spent 
in mere flight. There is in it a positive, aggressive element, just as there 
is a defensive one. It is this aggressive and militant element that en- 
ables us to cope with the difficulties and complications that cannot be 
dissociated from our life in this world. It is this hidden strength that 
enables so many souls to blow the fragrance of their purity amid the 
miasma-laden atmosphere of shop and factory and to flower amid the 
hovels and slums of our industrial cities. 


Occasions of Sin 


“Death is come up through our windows: it is entered into our 
houses, to destroy the children from without, the young men from the 
streets’ (Jer., ix. 21). These words have been applied times without 
number to the death of the soul coming in through the senses of the body, 
which are to it what windows are to a house. When the enemy draws 
nigh to besiege a fortress, the defenders man not merely the keep which 
is their last refuge—they see to it that the outer works of defense are in 
good condition and properly guarded. 

All our thoughts have their origin outside. Ideas come into the 
mind through the avenues of the senses. The most important of these 
channels is, obviously, the eyes. Hence, both Holy Writ and the Saints 
exhort us to keep guard over our eyes: ‘‘Gaze not upon a maiden: 
lest her beauty be a stumbling-block to thee. . . . Look not round about 
thee in the ways of the city: mor wander up and down in the streets 
thereof. Turn away thy face from a woman dressed up and gaze not 
about upon another’s beauty... hereby lust is enkindled as a fire’’ 
(Ecclus., ix. 5 sqq.). 

Exhortations such as these may appear impracticable and even ab- 
surd. They are, for all that, the inspired words of Holy Writ. And 
assuredly God knows what is in man, for He searcheth the reins and the 
hearts, nor has human nature changed for the better since these warn- 
ings were dictated by the Holy Ghost. Do we deem ourselves better, 
purer, and stronger than holy Job, whosays: “I made a covenant with 
my eyes that I would not so much as think upon a virgin” (Job, xxxi. 1): 
In other words, that eternal pattern of patience resolved to keep a strict 
guard over his eyes and not to cast lingering or curious glances upon the 
other sex lest thoughts or imaginations should arise in his soul of which 
he would have to be ashamed. It goes without saying that these warn- 
ings are addressed to men and women alike, for in this matter both sexes 
are equally susceptible and equally prone to evil. Incidentally, these 
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texts are a severe condemnation of all unseemliness in dress and attire 
on the part of women. The decrees of Paris fashion designers have no 
force to alter the eternal laws of God. A sad light is thrown upon con- 
temporary manners in this respect by the fact that not only priests and 
bishops, but the very Vicar of Christ, see themselves subjected to the pain- 
ful necessity of reminding Christian women of the laws of ordinary 
modesty. In this respect St. Paul is not out of date: ‘Women in 
decent apparel: adorning themselves with modesty and sobriety, not 
with plaited hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly attire, but as becometh 
women professing godliness, with good words” (I Tim., ii. 9, 10). 
Nevertheless, these words are not a wholesale condemnation of becom- 
ing adornment according to the station and position of a person. 


Books and Spectacles 


It is impossible to exaggerate the danger of books which describe in 
lurid colors the passions of the heart, or which are definitely subversive 
of morality. In these days of enormously exaggerated sex conscious- 
ness such books, magazines, and reviews flood the world. Their rank 
growth is like that of poisonous fungi that spring up in a night. In- 
stead of quoting some Father of the Church or some ascetic, let me quote 
the pagan Ovid, himself the author of so many immodest and even ob- 
scene lines. In one of his serious moments he feels compelled to warn 
an innocent reader against perusing his own works. 


I confess it against my will: touch not the works of sensuous poets! 
Thus I take away my own gifts! 

Throw them all, even though it be grudgingly, into the fierce flames, 
And say: ‘“‘Let this pile burn instead of me.” 


Within recent years a new danger to morals has arisen by the dis- 
covery of the moving picture. The cinema is a tremendous and alarm- 
ing phenomenon. Its popularity is stupendous, and there is no part of 
the world where cinema halls and palaces, or whatever high-sounding 
names these establishments go by, are not found almost at every street 
corner. Many millions of men, women, and children ‘‘go to the pictures” 
at least once a week. Those who provide these entertainments make 
no secret of the fact that for success and popularity they rely on sex 
appeal. The overwhelming majority of films are a more or less open 
appeal to this instinct. The very titles of the pictures and the lurid 
posters by which the attention of passers-by and possible patrons is 
attracted, are often enough, in themselves, an insult to Christian 
modesty. 

It is not possible to prevent people from going to cinemas—but are 
those who make the films beyond the Church’s influence? A recent 
article by the Bishop of Los Angeles shows indeed, with the eloquence of 
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statistics, the huge percentage of non-Christians, or practical pagans, 
among those who in one way or another produce these popular spectacles. 
We must insist that no one can go to a film which offends against the un- 
alterable laws of modesty—however popular and however blatantly ad- 
vertised the picture may be. The danger of immodest pictures and 
spectacles is far greater than that of bad books, for the senses are far more 
powerfully excited by what is exhibited to the eye than by what is visu- 
alized by the imagination alone. 


An Example 


It is no excuse that familiarity blunts the senses, so that one remains 
unaffected by dangerous scenes. We have no right to become blunted 
or hardened in these things. Many Catholics are at fault in this respect. 
How often does one not hear the remark: “Oh! I can read anything: 
nothing can harm me”! Such conduct is exceedingly foolish and at 
variance with experience. An incident in Wiseman’s ‘‘Fabiola’’ (Chap- 
ter XVI) is to the point. The Christian slave, having been asked by her 
still pagan mistress to read to her from an immoral book, put the 
volume down with the remark that it was fit neither for her to read nor 
for her mistress to hear. The pagan could not understand: “I have 
no doubt there are plenty of foul crimes and wicked actions described in 
the book; but it will not induce us to commit them, and, in the mean- 
time, it is amusing to read them of others.” The slave replied: ‘‘As 
you read them, their image must occupy your mind; as they amuse you, 
your thoughts must dwell upon them with pleasure . . . and that image 
is foulness, that thought is wickedness.” The pagan thought, as so 
many do, that wickedness must be externalized by action to exist at all. 
The Christian slave explained that God sees our thoughts as well as our 
actions, and both are either good or bad according as they conform to, 
or deviate from, His eternal law. 


Helps to Purity 


Idleness and a soft, self-indulgent life are prolific sources of sin: 
“‘As in the days before the flood, they were eating and drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage . . . and they knew not till the flood came and 
took them all away, so also shall the coming of the Son of man be” 
(Matt., xxiv. 38, 39). 

A hard life, real work, cheerfulness in the daily task, whatever it may 
be, the avoiding of morbid imaginations, some interesting and absorbing 
hobby—these have always proved natural and efficacious helps to purity 
of mind and body. But the supernatural means are the most effective 
ofall. Prayer, the Sacraments and love for Our Lady are an inspiration 
and a support. Let us not be surprised when temptation comes: it 
is a natural thing, for it is but the stirring of blind instinct. Tempta- 
tion is no sin but the occasion of daily triumphs. Still less should we 
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become troubled or depressed: let our battle-cry be “Jesus, Mary!’’ 
and often enough at mention of these blessed names the spirit will forth- 
with triumph over the unruly movements of our lower nature. 


Milton’s Tribute to Chastity 


In the following wonderful lines of Comus, Milton portrays chastity 
and enumerates its blessings: 


So dear to heaven is saintly chastity 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 
And in clear dreams and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on th’outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence 
Till all be made immortal. 
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